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TOP --Recently remodeled retail plant of the Northern Lumber Co., New 
Hampton, lowa. BOTTOM--The paint room (which is an alcove off the 
main office). See story and illustration appearing on page 24. : 
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When Bill the Builder 


Buys of you, he’s your friend—keep his 
friendship—give him good stulf—make 


him a satisfied customer. 


TRU-BILT PLYWOOD PRODUCTS 
ARE STRONG, RIGID, CRACK-PROOF, 
BEAUTIFUL AND T-SQUARE. 


Consult our local sales representative 
for particulars 


H. BRUCE WISCOMB, Sales Mgr., 1604 Conway Bldg., Chicago 
CLARK A. LOOMIS, 1604 Conway Bldg., Chicago. 

DON R. MITCHELL, 911 S. Ball St., Owosso, Mich. 

JAMES P. SKELLY, 200 Broadway, New York City 

JACK T. STUART, Quitman, Miss. 

R. W. DALTON, 315 W. Ninth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
HAROLD NELSON, 3560 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 

FRANK B. COLE, 219 N. Ewing St., Dallas, Texas. 


WEST COAST 


ABERDEEN, 
« WASH. 


PLYWOOD C 
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No. 2 and No. 3, you know 
what you are getting! *** 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau: 
Headquarters, Seattle, 
Wash.; Canadian office, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Because Shingle 
Bureau inspectors are 
hard to please, you know 
that CERTIGRADES are 
exactly as labeled! The 
Bureau sets rigid grading 
rules—and its own inde- 
pendent inspectors see 
that these standards are 
maintained. When you buy 


CERTIGRADES No. 1, 


CERTIGRADE 


<ed Ceadat 
SHINGLES 


- « . and remember, the 
beauty of CERTIGRADE 
Shingles is a strong selling 
point to women. 
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HIS airplane view conveys some idea of the size and 
extent of our plant—with the largest capacity of any car 
and cargo mill in Oregon. 


We hope it will give you an impression of our complete 
modern facilities for giving Dealers prompt and satisfying 
service on their Douglas Fir, Sitka Spruce and West Coast 
Hemlock requirements. 


Will be glad to quote on your requirements and to serve 
you well. 


1330 American Bank Blas v 


(MILLS AT TOLEDO. OREGON) 
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Consolidation in 1899 of the Northwestern Lumberman and Timberman 
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Hold High the Banner of Sound 


Construction 


EMARKED a well-known retailer 
RR in talking with this journal about 

relations with the public: “One 
of the things we need to remember is 
that it pays to be honest.” Honesty, 
as this distinguished easterner ex- 
plained, not consist solely in 
stating facts. A man can be careful to 
say nothing he can not prove, and yet 
be essentially dishonest with a cus- 
tomer by failing to mention other facts 
ot importance. 

We are entering a new era of build- 
ing. Unless unforeseen disaster 
intervenes, we may expect confidently 
to see a great volume of house build- 
ing during the year that is about to 
open. Much of this will be in the 
small-house field. Many of the pros- 
pective owners have had no experience 
in building. Undoubtedly there will 
be at least a percentage of contractors 
who are either incompetent to create 
the new type of small houses, or who 
deliberately chisel out values’ where 
these operations do not show. This is 
in no sense an indictment of contrac- 
tors; for many are competent and con- 
scientious men, and if this were not 
true the industry would be in a sad 
state. But there always have been 
poor workmen, and there always have 
been those who think it smart to get 
away with a profit by shorting the 
owner. There is no reason to think 
that these things will not recur in the 
future. 


does 


some 


It is especially important just now 
that these inexperienced prospective 
owners shall get good values. It is 
important not only to them but also 
to the industry. We have been bom- 
barded by assorted newspaper pub- 
licity about prefabrication and trick 
houses; and while this publicity has 
not always denounced the frame-con- 
struction house, it has by implication 
written down our type of construction 
as old-fashioned, clumsy and unsatis- 
factory. Even a small percentage of 
pronounced failures on our part will 
give enormous weight of confirmation 
to this propaganda. 


So it becomes even more than nor- 
mally important to the industry to see 


that owners get real values. This 
begins with the quality of the house 
plan itself. A soundly constructed 


house of no styling and of clumsy floor 
plan is quite as much a disaster as a 
good plan poorly executed. Fortu- 


nately it is reasonably easy to find 
good plans; in trade journals, from 
associations and from _ certain far- 
sighted manufacturers of millwork. 
The honest dealer will take the neces- 
sary pains to see that the modern 
principles of dignified styling and eff- 
cient planning are available to his 
customers. 

But he needs to go beyond this and 
to see that the correct materials are 
used in the correct sizes and quantities 
and that the mechanical work is sound. 
A dealer sometimes finds it embar- 
rassing to interfere in the contractor’s 
field. Sometimes he shrugs his shoul- 
ders and says he can’t be expected to 
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act as a building inspector or a police- 


man. Well, he is expected to do just 
that. The owner expects this safe- 
guarding. A failure here will be quite 


as damaging to the reputation of the 
industry as though the dealer himself 
were guilty of incompetence or fraud. 
Most contractors are willing to co- 
operate to the end of getting sound 
buildings erected. They are glad to 
have the help of the dealer. And 
those who have something to conceal 
present a problem that must be met 
There are well-known ways of meeting 
it; and the yard may choose the one 
best suited to its situation. However 
it is done, we may say advisedly that 
there has not been a time inthe 
memory of active lumbermen when 
skilled planning and sound construc- 
tion have been more practically impor- 
tant to the industry. Now, of 
times, “it pays to be honest.” 


Home Buyers Must Not Expect Too 
Much for $2,000 


institution directly concerned with 

home building—the First Federal 
Savings & Loan Association, of Shreve- 
port, La., uses newspaper advertising 
space to tell the world that “there ain’t 
no such animal’; in other words, that 
no home, deserving of that designa- 
tion, can be delivered to a buyer at any 
such figure. Perhaps, or shall we say 
probably?, the financial institution is 
right; if the figures are understood to 
include the lot on which the house 
stands, and all the numerous and es- 
sential things not included in the bare 
structure, but which are essential to 
make of it a suitable human habita- 


|° THE $2,000 home a phantasm? An 


tion. Anyway, frank discussion is 
always helpful; and the arguments 
with which the lending association 


buttresses its position are of sufficient 
interest to warrant quoting. The ad- 
vertisement referred to is headed “New 
Homes for $2,000—They Can’t Be 
Built,’ and proceeds in part: 

“We have stopped wondering, after 
a long study of this problem, and after 
several trips to view ‘this so-called 
low-cost housing. We are now con- 
vinced that it can’t be done. In the 
first place we have found that these 
examples of low-cost housing are such 
small edifices as to be totally unsuited 
to the needs of our people. A recently 
published article, for instance, refers 
to a house having an area of only 600 
square feet, whereas the average cot- 
tage built in Shreveport has an area 


of two or three times that size. Then, 
investigation almost always shows that 
the advertised costs do not cover a 
finished home, ready to be occupied. 
Such things as interior finishing, din- 
ing room, garage, walks, driveways, 
heating elements, and other things, are 
usually left out, although they total 
quite a few hundred dollars in cost. 
In other words, the sensationalized 
price is like quoting the price for an 
automobile, ‘chassis only, $2,000’.” 

In discussing—or printing stories 
about—low-cost houses, it is desirable 
that speakers and writers should keep 
their feet on the ground and be reason- 
ably conservative in their statements. 
To lead people to think that they can 
have commodious, high-class homes for 
a total outlay of $2,000 or thereabouts 
is to create expectations that can not 
be realized, and which must lead to 
ultimate disappointment and dissatis- 
faction. If it is candidly stated that 
an outlay of that amount will provide 
a very small, plain dwelling, of mate- 
rials selected primarily from the view- 
point of cost; and minus many, if not 
most, of the conveniences and frills 
that builders and sellers largely rely 
on to “put the thrill” in home owner- 
ship, no special harm will be done. 
Promising too little is far better than 
promising too much, because the home 
building industry is particularly sus- 
ceptible to injury from “flare-back,” as 
has been amply demonstrated in re- 
cent vears. 
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The Greatest 


Housing Program of 


All Time--Having a 
Goal of 450,000 


Homes in 1937-- 


The annual convention season is again 
upon us. No dealer can afford not to 
attend his regional and State conventions 
this vear. The programs are too impor- 
tant. They affect directly every dealer's 
volume and his profits. That is why I 
call attention here to “The Greatest 
Housing Program of All Time.” 

[ have been tremendously impressed 
this past year with the wonderful oppor- 
tunity before us in the construction of 
housing—so much so that I have felt it 
offered a direct challenge to the building 
industry to make an intensive drive to 
supply the homes in the low cost field 
where the need is so great. I have felt 
that unless something is done at once to 
concentrate on this program, we may be 
confronted with a kind of competition 
which, once having been initiated, may 
have a direct effect upon our business. 


Retailer Challenged by Mass Housing 


Innumerable times this past year we 
have seen stories in our leading news- 
papers about plans of prefabricators, mass 
production advocates, and social workers, 
for solving the housing shortage of the 
country. These plans have been presented 
to the President of the United States and 
publicized throughout the nation. Some 
of them have been so radical that they 
have fallen of their own weight. Others 
have been impossible of substantial ful- 
fillment, largely due to technical and mar- 
keting difficulties and lack of public ac- 
ceptance. But throughout it all I have 
felt the challenge to our industry, which 
in the past has built homes to conform 
to the demands of the home-buying public. 
Unless we as building material dealers get 
up on our toes, we may awake some day 
to see our markets going to others who 
are more aggressive and who sense the 
opportunity now offering. We dealers 
well know that it is possible for the build- 
ing industry to build good homes at mod- 
erate prices, using existing methods of 
construction; we know, too, that all ex- 
perimentation in the prefabrication field 
has not been able to demonstrate that 
mass production, either at factory or build- 
ing site, can compete with individual 
construction. 

Throughout the year we have seen re- 
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By GEORGE W. LAPOINTE, JR. 


President, National Lumber Dealers’ Association 


peated attacks upon the building indus- 
try—statements to the effect that it is 
incapable of supplying the low-cost hous- 
ing field. We know, of course, that this 
is not true—but does the public know it? 
] think it is directly up to our industry 
to show these proponents of mass pro- 
duction and prefabrication that we as a 
group can and will build good homes at 
low cost for the moderate-income group. 

We have already pointed the way in the 
recent demonstration near Washington, 
the nation’s capital. Three demonstra- 
tion houses were erected by the lumber 
industry for the prime purpose of demon- 





Full Information on the Small- 
House Demonstration Program 
of the Lumber Industry Will Be 
Available at Practically All 
State Conventions of Retailers 
—Dates for Which Will Be 
Found Listed on Page 34. 





strating to the public the very thing oth- 
ers had said could not be done. This 
demonstration has proved that the prob- 
lem of providing substantial housing for 
the low income classes in this country 
can be solved by the lumber dealers, local 
contractors and others; that intelligent 
planning makes it possible to erect these 
homes, paying local labor prices, local 
material prices, and observing standard 
construction practices and sell them at a 
profit and at a price that the low-income 
group can afford to pay. The project 
also developed that the home-buying pub- 
lic has a most keen interest in such houses, 
and hundreds of demands were made that 
the industry build more of them. 


Demonstration Houses Win Public Favor 

Small-house planning was first under- 
taken by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, whose experts designed and re- 
leased to the public in a booklet entitled, 
“Principles of Planning Small Houses,” 
a group of several low-priced homes rang- 
ing in price from $1,200 to $2,500. When 
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--Puts Building In- 
dustry on Mettle 
and Calls Lumber 
Dealer to Take 
ACTION NOW 


the booklet was first released, there was 
considerable doubt in the minds of many 
builders that the houses could be built 
in the price range stated. The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association de- 
cided to test the plans of the FHA, and 
built three of the houses near Washing- 
ton. The result was three modern, at- 
tractive small frame houses. Two of 
these, including the land, all graded, sod- 
ded and with shrubbery, were sold for 
$3,520, and the third for $3,980. One of 
the houses is a comfortable four-room 
frame cottage; the second is a two-story 
four-room house with a dining alcove; 
and the third is a six-room Colonial. The 
houses are complete, with all the usual 
conveniences. They have basements, are 
papered throughout, and have heating 
plants. Within two weeks from the time 
the ground was broken, the contractor 
who was doing the job had 343 applica- 
tions from prospective buyers. The con- 
tractor was so swamped that he was finally 
obliged to refuse flatly any additional 
applications. 


Will Carry Message to Whole Nation 


Here was demonstrated what could be 
done, and it was proved that the public 
was demanding just such homes. Un- 
questionably, this same demonstration 
would show similar results if undertaken 
in other communities. So what are we 
going to do about it? 

Through our national, regional and 
State associations, we inaugurated a 
“LET’S MAKE IT A THOUSAND” 
program. Immediately after the announce- 
ment of this program, the entire indus- 
try became enthusiastic about it. A joint 
meeting between officers of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and 
the National Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was held early in December. Federal 
Housing officials sat in, and plans were 
set in motion to build one thousand such 
demonstration projects in one thousand 
communities. Ground will be broken on 
March 1, and the plans are to open the 
houses simultaneously on May 1, with a 
nation-wide radio hook-up. 

Lumber dealers throughout the coun- 
try will be invited to participate in this 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Picked Up Under An Editor’s Desk 


Clipping from the Guppy Run Evening 
Bugle: “A lilac sky, embroidered with am- 
ber clouds like huge chrysanthemums, 
brooded over Helicon Acres yesterday after- 
noon as Tom Smith threw open Bijou Ter- 
race, the model home, to an admiring pub- 
lic. 

“A. thread of straw-colored smoke rose 
from the chimney, and the graceful lines 
of the lovely bungalow seemed about to 
nestle in the broad lawn. Almost with a 
sense of awe the crowd trooped through 
the doorway and in hushed tones com- 
mented upon the marvels of completeness 
which met their astonished gaze. As the 
purple-gray dusk fell, the mansion glowed 
with soft lights like a drift of tulips. For- 
getful of the dinner hour, the visitors lin- 
gered over the electric dishwasher, the gar- 
bage incinerator, the butler’s pantry, the 
rumpus room and the tiny bar. 

“Tom announces that his masterpiece is 
for sale, practically on the purchaser’s own 
terms. He is ready to repeat this miracle 
of deft planning, along different lines of 
course, for any and all comers.” 

(Comment: Hm, yes. Well, when: a 
press agent gets to using pastel words, it’s 


tive mood—) 
*x 


“Dear R. of the R.: 


that tiny bar and soften him up into a talka- 


* * 


“Tt’s a little late to do anything for me, 
because I’m practically burned up. 





stack of flax straw. You know how it is; 
one mouthful leads to another, and you've 
got to cut ’em loose, right in front of the 
nose, or they’ll go ahead and chew up the 
whole industry. 

“Conventions are a lot better than they 
used to be. And that’s what gets me mad; 
the tact that speeches can be good numbers. 
First you get a fellow who can sing his 
stuff; and then you get some turkey. A 
Borah of the lumber trade carries you up 
to the heights of business statesmanship, 
and you begin to see how you can amount 
to something after all. And then along 
comes a speech that makes you think of a 
jag hunting for a keyhole. Or else it’s like 
blowing off a man-hole cover; plenty of 
push but no direction. After scaring hell 
out of the bystanders and taking the hind 
end off an unoffending vehicle, the projectile 
falls down just about where it started. I 
don’t need oratory. I can make out swell 
with a plain speech that says something 
worth saying in a way I can remember and 
that ends up before I pass out with the 
jitters. 

“T guess you're a little too good-natured 
for my purposes; but this thing is getting 
dang serious. So I’m counting on you for 


But I’m 





time to send the children home. Anyway, 
about that nestling in the lawn business; 
while we were in the basement we'd sort 
of measure and count the joists. And, al- 
though we’re against this on principle, if 
we could get the boss carpenter around to 


an altruistic guy, always thinking about the 
welfare of the young; so I want you should 
invent something to protect on-coming re- 
tailers against these dad-burned convention 
speakers who are like a cow eating on a 


some sarcasm. Go ahead. Twist the tails 
of these lazy bums who don’t prepare their 


speeches.” 
(Memo: This job is getting tough and 
dangerous. See if you can find a good 


correspondence course in sneering.) 


GNAWING PAIN DEPARTMENT 


“Sir: I take my pen in hand to inform you that I am 
in a bad fix and trusting you are the same. I resort to 
this fairly harmless occupation of writmg to the editor 
only to keep from hunting up a wagon stake and starting 
some overdue reforms in the local banking profession.” 


(Marginal note by the editor’s stub pencil: 
relief! He’s not after us!) 


“This bond hoarder is the same turnip who got mad at 
me back in ’28 because I wouldn’t borrow $10,000 from him 
to expand the yard. If I’d fallen, wouldn’t he have had him 
a pious good time twisting down the screws during the 
late depression! The answer is yes; for he up and done 
it to a flock of home owners who, with his advice and en- 
couragement, got in over their heads. He now owns their 
homes; and they pay rent, or else! Anyway he doesn’t 
love me as a christian should; and of late I don’t light up 
like a new saloon at sight of him. 


“He’s the only banker in this village; if he is a banker. 
It looks to me as though he’s a ham realtor who uses the 
bank as some blunt instrument. You tell me if I am wrong; 
but from where I sit it appears that the real estate business 
is a jealous mistress when you wade into it up to the neck 
and still try to run some other business. Several of the 
boys get along with it on a modest scale. Fact is, I own 
some mortgages and a few rent houses, myself. But I’m 
still ninety percent a lumberman; and when I see what’s 
happened to lumbermen who got to be ninety percent 
landlords I’m all for sticking to the lumber business as 
my first love. Of course if we get inflation, these boys’ll 
collect ; but it’ll not improve them as lumbermen. 


“Know what my little fixit friend did when I took my 
first FHA prospect around to him? Hemmed and hawed 


Sssssighs of 


until he got me out of the bank and then tried to sell one 
of his houses to my customer. Cute of the little cuss, 
wasn’t it? But that’s not all. His wife’s sister’s husband’s 
nephew kind of broke down under the strain of selling 
brushes from door to door; so Uncle Wilbur set him up— 
if that’s what you’d call loaning him an empty barn and 





all of $65 in money—in the lumber business; one of these 
tea-kettle yards that sell for cash and mighty little of it. 
Nephew Reginald never has more than a couple of doors 
and nineteen boards; and his idea of perfect retailing 
technique is to send a second-hand Model-T ‘truck, on 
which Uncle Wilbur foreclosed a chattel mortgage, around 
to my place. You understand. The idea is that I’m -to 
give him a fifteen-percent discount and to expect payment 
when he has some money, if ever. Since I’m hard of hear- 
ing in both eyes at times, I couldn’t see the arrangement. 
So now I’m about thirteen points worse off than I would 
be without any banker at all. Uncle Wilbur is seriously 
hurt over my failure in reasonable co-operation; and he’s 
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become Nephew Reginald’s principal, and dirty, builder- 
upper as THE village lumber merchant. 

“As a banker, Uncle Wilbur’s a bad smell; but doggone 
it, Realm, you just can’t get along without a banker who 


banks. 


The boys in the towns around here have got them; 


and that gives them an advantage I hate to think about 


but do, most of the time. 


A Sheaf of Papers, Held 


First Exhibit: A number of 
pages torn from the Reader’s 
Digest, dealing with “fresh and 
exciting” building materials, 
gadgets and accessories; walls 
of cork, steel and rubber; rooms 
that work in and out like ac- 
cordeons; kitchens that do 
everything except keep the cook 
sober; floors that ‘can be what- 
ever you want them to be”; 
lavatories and toilets fastened to 
panels, ready to be nailed up; 
lights in the floors, beds in the 
walls, artificial moonlight and 
sunlight; cook stoves which use 
but half a ton of coal, each, per 
year; chilled rolling pins; “cabi- 
nets to avoid backaches’’; glass 
roofs; pre-fabricated houses with 
a three-days’ supply of food in 
the built-in cabinets. 

“The future,” concludes the 
author with  ffine _ restraint, 
“sounds slightly miraculous.” 

Second Exhibit: A clipping 
apparently cut from a fashion or 
cosmetics publication; name not 
indicated. “The finest and most 
creative imagination of the 
ages,” begins the author, taking 
in a lot of territory, “has been 
applied to the adornment and 
beautification of women. All the 
arts and sciences, all the endur- 
ing dreams of mankind, have 
collaborated to make Milady 
what she was meant to be, na- 
ture’s supreme achievement. So 
it seems discouraging that so 
little has been done of late about 
the domestic setting for all this 
loveliness. 

“House planning and decora- 
tion have achieved little that is 
new or desirable since the days 
of the Ancien Regime. Furni- 
ture design goes back wistfully 
and with indifferent success to 
the old models. Tapestry weav- 
ing is practically a lost art. Old 
wall papers are salvaged with 
infinite labor and at great cost. 

“True, a swarm of technical 
advances have been made _ in 
trifling matters; and _ certain 
strong-willed women who would 
have found their rightful voca- 
tions tunneling mountains and 
operating hydroelectric plants 
profess satisfaction over these 
alleged labor-savers. We are in 
favor Of saving all labor: but 
not at the cost of destroying ser- 
enitv and humanized living. 

“Consider the things a gently 
nurtured woman is supposed to 
master and operate: automatic 
devices which must be watched 
as closely as oriental rug ped- 
diers; grinding and cutting ma- 


chines; alternating currents; 
transformers; thermal controls; 
motors; conduits; photoelectric 


cells; things that look like some- 
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The Department Takes a Look at the Mail; and Then, 
While the Inkslinger Gives Up and Goes to Lunch, the 
Office Boy Does What He Can With What He Has 


THESE AND THOSE 
FROM HERE AND THERE 


“It looks to me like the fellow who said the one about 
the shoemaker sticking to his last, said something. I don’t 
know how I’m going to make that fake gardenia, Uncle 
Wilbur, the credit-busting realtor-lumberman who used 
to be a banker, see it; but anyway I still know where I 
put that wagon stake.” 

(So shines a big stick in a naughty world.) 


Together by a Wire Clip 


from a retailer’s letter. “I am 
a fairly old-fashioned man,” he 
begins, immediately proving 
otherwise, “and I am rather sen- 


isn't old; it is young. Youth 
glories in motor cars of unbe- 
lievable efficiency; in traveling 
as far by air in an hour as our 
ancestors traveled by wagon in 
a month; in the marvels of radio 
and television. And yet we ask 
these young people to live in 
houses little changed in essen- 
tials in a century, to cook over 
) fires, to read by lamps that are 


Ts imitations of the kerosene con- 
traptions of the Civil War pe- 
er Sy IN » riod, to get along with plumbing 


as cumbersome and ugly as it is 
vulgar. Don’t tell me we have 
made great advances. The best 
and newest offerings are only in 
the tinker’s stage of progress. 
Science has scarcely noticed the 
domestic problem. Even so, I 
hope to live long enough really 
to offer my patient customers a 
house done in the scientific 
manner. Perhaps that is too 
much to hope; for I tell you se- 
riously and solemnly that such a 
house has not even begun to be 
gees invented.” 


on! iF 
WE WERE 
ONLY 

MARAIED 








thing else but that begin func- 
tioning horribly when inadver- 
tently touched off. Interest 
shifts from civilized dining to 
garbage disposal. Life loses its 
suavity and becomes a factory 
process; and indeed the so-called 
modern homes look like fac- 
tories, with their steel and glass 
and their belt-line production. 
Small wonder that in these days 
drawing room _ conversation 
sounds like a reunion at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 

“Three women went home 
hurriedly from a bridge party 
we attended yesterday; one be- 
cause she thought she might 
have set the kitchen stove to boil 
water in fifteen seconds rather 
than, as she had intended, to 
roast a chicken all afternoon; 
one because she had forgotten 
to lock the door and was sure 
the automatic alarm would have 
her house full of police; and one 
because she had hung a suit of 
her husband’s destined for the 
dry cleaner, beside the automatic 
laundry and had visions of it 
washed, blued, starched and 
mangled. The President of the 
W. C. T. U., desiring to admire 
the mechanical kitchen, opened 
the wrong door and _ fainted 
when a cocktail bar swung out 
into the room with the auto- 
matic shaker going. So did the 
hostess.” 


Third Exhibit: A paragraph 


(Memo.—Ask the Managing 
Ed. if he can make anything out 
of this stuff. Somebody appears 
to be nuts.) 


USED RETAILER 
DEPARTMENT 


“What,” inquires the Springfield Cassandra editorially, 
“becomes of elderly and otherwise retired lumbermen be- 
fore they start listening seriously for the the last trump? 
It seems to us our country is overlooking something in 
failing to assemble these gifted men in the diplomatic 
service. 

“We have just built a house. Our clients of the Cassan- 
dra will understand that this is a flower of speech, indi- 
cating that after persistent family prodding we agree to 
pay the bills. But having gotten past that painful point, 
the problem revealed other and equally formidable aspects. 


“For example, we have long cherished an elegant brass 
cuspidor some two feet in height; a memento which we 
came by dishonestly during our otherwise uneventful serv- 
ice, years ago, in the State legislature. It has long been a 
day dream, in the event we ever built a house, to include 
a room that should be a worthy setting for this noble work 
of craftsmanship; a room, we fear, somewhat reminiscent 
of the old Angel House bar. Our son and daughter, so 
they said, had perfectly swooning ideas about plans that 
would make possible the proper entertainment of their 
friends; something, we gathered, like the better fraternity 
houses, only larger. Our good wife was lost in reveries of 
wardrobes, linen closets, laundries, hotel kitchens, suites 


timental about homely ways of 
living. But there is no use 
blinking the facts. The world 
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of rooms dedicated to jellies and preserves, attic after attic 
and, if the money didn’t give out, some sort of annex 
where the family could live. 

“Nor was this all of the complicated pattern. The 
banker had the perfectly dandy idea that a mortgage of 
$1,200, or at a painful stretch $1,225, would be just right 
for a $9,000 house. The contractor was always getting in- 
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spired to take off the workmen, just for half a day, to 
build a barn and three garages for customers who were 
getting nasty. The city hall likewise got inspired, or some- 
thing, and sent a policeman with a notice that the gasoline 
tanks must be under ground and the room where we kept 
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the drums of lubricating oil must be of standard fireproof 
construction. 

“It got almost confusing at times. But the resolving 
presence was our old friend Henry, the lumberman. We 
don’t know yet how he did it; but his technique reminded 
us of Charlie Chaplin ignoring a policeman. The banker 
came across, the contractor contracted, the city hall hit 
where it looked and the family drew together on a plan. 
If we do say so, it’s a honey. Naturally all of us had to 
give up a few things. That cuspidor, for example, has found 
its perfect setting and its shrine at the Elks Club. 

“As we watched Henry work, it came to us that the mess 
of foreign diplomacy would be just duck soup for him. 
He'd have the war debts paid and the debtors thinking it 
was their own idea. He’d have those palatial nationalistic 


plans of Europe brought down to the size of a Cape Cod - 


cottage and the folks convinced that this was just what 
they'd wanted their government to live in, all the time. He 
might even have the Furore back at the old job, happily 
painting houses; and the Deuce once more in the compos- 
ing room, setting up articles on the new diplomatic small- 
house architecture. 

“There must be many statesmen in the lumber business ; 
otherwise no houses ever would get built and still look like 
houses. While these men are invaluable where they are, 
it would seem that a great industry might loan a few, just 
temporarily, to the State Department. We pass the sug- 
gestion along to the President. No charge.” 

(It sounds to us like a pushover.) 


Lumber Credit Organization Gives Big Party 


I feel confident it is to them, as it has been 








rhe genuine holiday spirit of jollity and good 
cheer reigned throughout the spacious offices of 
the Lumbermen’s Credit Association (Inc.), 
located in the Transportation Buildjng, 608 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, on the after- 
noon of Dec. 24. The occasion was the big 
Christmas party of the employees of the asso- 
ciation, numbering around 75, sponsored by 
President William Clancy and his son, Will C. 
Clancy; the latter first vice president and gen- 
eral manager; ably aided by staff members. 
Nothing was lacking in the way of excellent 
professional and “home-made” entertainment; 
delicious refreshments; decorations, and pres- 
ents both useful and amusing, to make the 
occasion a memorable one. 

After the luncheon had been enjoyed, a 
varied program, arranged by a committee in 
charge of Miss Selma V. Hoefflin, secretary, and 
Miss Mabel C, Richardson—which, incidentally, 
revealed an astonishing amount of hitherto un- 
suspected intra-organization talent, was pre- 
sented, some of the “highlights” being: 

Christmas duets, by Ruth Strom and Lillian 
Ohme. 

“International House,’ an amusing skit by 
\lbert Cleys and James Paulson, assisted by 
Mrs. Margarite Easton, dancer. 

Then a men’s sextette sang, “I’ve Been Work- 
ing For The Red Book,” to the old tune, 
“Working On The Railroad.” 

Very cleverly presented was “A Bit of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” with Miss Lillian Moltros as 
Eliza. She crossed the raging river on float- 
ing ice, pursued by a diabolical Legree, and 
“bloodhounds” who woof-woofed realistically. 
As an incidental solo “Old Man River” was 
sung by Charles Stout. 

\ star attraction as guest artist was Delos 
Owen, formerly of Radio Station WGN, where 
he was pianist, conductor of orchestra, and a 
member of the piano team of Del Owen and 
Allan Grant. Mr. Owen led in a program of 
Christmas carols and other music, in which 
eighty voices, including those of the officers 
and directors, joined heartily. He also demon- 
strated, with appropriate piano melodies, “How 
Popular Songs Are Written.” 

Roy E. Webb officiated as master of cere- 
monies and kept the program moving at a lively 


Pace 


Between courses of the luncheon Vice Presi- 
dent Willis F. Biederman voiced, on behalf of 
the employees, a toast to William Clancy and 
Will C. Clancy, to which those gentlemen fit- 
tingly responded. 

Then in due course came that for which all 
were waiting—the appearance of Santa Claus— 
who showed up promptly on the dot; repre- 
sented, in traditional costume, by William B. 
Downs, of the association staff, with a pack 
heavily laden with gifts for all. Distribution of 
these gifts lifted the tide of merriment to its 
highest point. 


Through Santa Claus a message was broad- 
cast by the secretary of the association, over 
“Station LCA” (Lumbermen’s Credit Associa- 
tion) as follows: 


It seems only fitting that at this time we 
express our thanks and sincere appreciation 
to our worthy president, William C. Clancy, 
and our genial general manager, W. C. 
Clancy, sponsors of our party, for having 
made it possible for us to spend this enjoy- 
able time together. 


to me personally, not only gratifying, but a 
real inspiration, to note the interest shown 
and the willing support which has. been 
given; thereby creating a spirit of co-opera- 
tion and friendliness, which is the keynote of 
the service for which our organization stands. 

Let us also extend a vote of thanks to 
those who participated, and to the committee 
under the able direction of Miss Richardson, 
for its efforts in planning and making this 
party a success. 

May this be just the beginning of a number 
of get-together events which will promote 
the general welfare and interests of the mem- 
bers of our organization. 

The singing of “The End Of A Perfect 
Day” brought to a close an afternoon of un- 
alloyed pleasure. 

As of course everyone connected with the 
lumber industry knows, the Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association (Inc.) publishes the Lumbermen’s 
Credit Rating Book, issued semi-annually, the 
October, 1936, issue of which was the 110th 
edition (60th year) of this indispensable credit 
authority. 





Northern White and Norway 
Pine Rules 


The Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association (Inc.) has just issued a_ booklet 
containing standard grading and _ inspection 
rules for northern white pine (pinus strobus) 
and Norway pine (pinus resinosa), both of 
northeastern type, effective Jan. 1, 1927. This 
is the first grading rule booklet published by 
the Northeastern. The grades adopted conform 
with American Lumber Standards except as 
trade demands require otherwise or as may be 
stipulated between buyer and seller. In all 
cases grade definitions and sizes that do not so 
conform are plainly marked. In presenting the 
booklet, Edward W. Treen, secretary of the 
association, says: “Northeastern manufacturers 
supporting the association feel that the publica- 
tion of these rules is a constructive step in 
advancing the interests of eastern pine. This 
pine has been manufactured in quantity prob- 
ably longer than any other native species. It 
is unexcelled for many uses, especially where 


workability and durability are required, and 
will continue to be available, in quantity in a 
wide range of sizes. Eastern white pine, which 
was the species used in the old eastern Colonial 
homes, is again becoming extremely popular, 
especially in the knotty patterns, which can be 
colored so well to match the old Colonial 
pine.” The association will exhibit a modern 
finish, at the January convention of the North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association in New 
York. A showing of different grade types, 
according to the published rules, is also being 
planned. Copies of the booklet of white pine 
rules may be obtained from the association, 41 
E. 42nd St., New York, at 10 cents each. 





More THAN 90 percent of the 600,000 trees 
planted in the farm shelter belts of the light 
soil counties of central Wisconsin last spring 
have survived, setting a high success record, F. 
B. Trenk, in charge of the shelter belt program, 
says. The trees are furnished by the State 
and are planted by the farmers under State 
supervision. 
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Tools are shown on attractively arranged wall panels 


Yard Is Arranged For 


H. P. Atkinson, of the Build- 
ers Supply Co., Gilroy, Calit., has 
an unusual and even a spectacu- 
lar yard, where everything that 
goes into the construction of a 
house and some of the articles 
needed to implement it are sold. 
The plant is several blocks from 
the retail center of town, where 
parking is not a problem; some- 
thing which Mr. Atkinson con- 
siders highly important in con- 
ducting a business of this type. 
Across the street he has a large 
tract; but the office, sales rooms 
and one of the end-storage ware- 
houses occupy a long and_ nar- 
row lot. It is, in fact; more than 
500 feet long; and since it fronts 
out on the main arterial highway 
it gives Mr. Atkinson an unusual 
display opportunity which he 
has fully utilized. 

The windows make the entire 
interior a display easily seen 
from the street. The tool panels 
on the rear walls and the com- 
partment-top tables are an im- 
portant part of the window dis- 
play, as well as being sales aids 
after the customer comes inside. 
On the parking by the curb is a 
special display of ladders, wheel- 


barrows, galvanized articles and 
the like. One advantage of ‘being 
a little away from the center of 
town is that these curb displays 
are possible. 

One rather important item is 
screen wire; something that is 
hard to handle. Mr. Atkinson 
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This curb display makes many sales of goods shown. 


uick and Easy Sales 


the counter when it is not in use, 
thus putting it out of the way. 
When screen is sold, the rack is 
turned so that the web can be 
pulled off, measured and cut on 
the counter. The success of this 
device led to the building of a 
somewhat similar rack for rope; 








Windows make entire interior display easily seen from street 


hurriedly devised a rack, just to 
have a way of caring for it, and 
he discovered that his hasty in- 
vention works very well. It is a 
vertical rack, pivoted top and 
bottom, with the rolls of wire on 
rollers. The pivots make it pos- 
sible to turn the rack parallel to 


The display of plumbing fixtures, an important division 


an article sold in rather large 
quantities. 

There is a display of plumbing 
fixtures; another important line. 
Mechanics’ tools are displayed 
on the wall. The interior’ of the 
store is finished in knotty pine. 

In explaining why California 


dealers almost always store lum- 
ber on end, Mr. Atkinson said 
that a certain amount of lumber 
is not completely dry when it is 
received. Stored on end, even a 
green stick will be fairly dry in 
thirty days; while even fairly 
dry lumber that is piled flat has 
to have sticks between each layer 
to keep it from getting moldy. 
There was much lumber as large 
as 2 by 12-inch, 24 foot, standing 
on end. The yardmen soon get 
the knack of handling it, and 
they say it is no more difficult, 
and much faster, than flat piling. 
In his effort to make the place 
attractive, outside as well as 
within, Mr. Atkinson has_ ob- 
tained permission to park an ad- 
joining vacant lot; and it is gay 
with flowers. “Appearance,” he 
says, “attracts attention, and I 
want it to be favorable attention. 
And display sells goods. I, think 
I sell more wheelbarrows and 
such articles, shown by the curb, 
than do all the downtown stores 
combined. Ordinances will not 
permit them to put these articles 
out on the sidewalk. My parking 
display is not the least important 
part of my selling apparatus.” 





Storage drawers and compartments hold many small articles. 
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RETAILERS’ ROUND TABLE 
Testing the “Blood P ” of Your Busi 
esting the OO ressure of Your Business 
Do you know how sound your  busi- [By FRED MERISH, Accountant] chandise and supplies should not exceed 
ness is? Your balance sheet or financial ; one-half the current assets. After deduct- 
statement holds the answer. Here are Current assets, that is: Cash, accounts ing inventory from current assets, com- 


tests with which you can diagnose your 
business and determine its financial 
strength. You may have a sizable net 
worth, but if the totals on your balance 
sheet are not properly proportioned or are 
bloated, your business condition may 
need doctoring. A ‘periodical examination 
of your financial statement will strengthen 
the weak spots and serve as a guide to 
the wholesome conduct of vour business. 


receivable, notes receivable, and inventory, 
are the life-blood of a business. From 
these sources it gets the funds to carry on; 
hence, current assets should be liquid at 
all times. A healthy cash account runs 
about 20 percent of current liabilities. 
Doubtful accounts and notes receivable 
should be listed separately and a reserve 
set up for them, making a corresponding 
reduction in net worth. Inventory of mer- 





ing members. 


thicknesses, one overlapping 








A method for lightening the labor of passing lumber from the shed drive- 
way into the second-deck bins is illustrated by this photograph, snapped by 
an AMERICAN ILUMBERMAN representative in the lumber warehouse of the 
Chickasaw Lumber Co., Fort Worth, Tex. The focus of the story is in the 
way the horizontal bars are slipped into the oblique slots cut into the slant- 
3etween the first pair of these members in the foreground 
are observed two of these bars, at different heights, while between the next 





pair only the lower horizontal bar is shown in position for use in piling 
operations. The convenience of the method lies in the fact that these pieces 
can be easily lifted out of the oblique slots, and as easily inserted anywhere 
along the deck where piling work is to be done. A critic might point out 
that cutting these deep oblique slots, almost halfway into the slanting mem- 
bers, weakens these members to that extent. 
purpose might be served—without that disadvantage 
slanting members, with lag screws, two short pieces of wood of suitable 
the other in such manner as to form guides or 
shoulders, into which the horizontal bars could be slipped. 


It is suggested that the same 
88 . ; 
by fastening to the 











pare the result with current liabilities. 
These two totals should have a minimum 
ratio of one to one. Never estimate in- 
ventory on a financial statement. Figure 
the inventory at cost or market, which- 
ever is lower. Even if the market on in- 
ventoried merchandise has advanced, it is 
unwise to anticipate profits by “kiting”’ 
the inventory. Insurance and other items 
paid in advance, but for which services are 
yet to be rendered, should have their un- 
used balances listed as deferred assets. 

Fixed assets, such as buildings, machin- 
ery, equipment, fixtures and commercial 
vehicles should be scaled down to con- 
servative values. If no reserves have been 
set up for them the net worth may look 
good on paper but actually be in a bad 
way. Reserves for depreciation should 
take annually about 10 percent for furni- 
ture, 10 percent for fixtures, 10 percent 
for mechanical equipment, 2 percent for 
concrete buildings, 3 percent for brick 
buildings, 4 and 5 percent for frame build- 
ings, 20 percent for commercial vehicles. 
In the final analysis depreciation is only 
an estimate, but these percentages are fair 
averages. The writer has used them often 
in compiling income tax returns for busi- 
ness concerns. Reserves for bad accounts 
may run anywhere from one-half of one 
percent to 5 percent, depending on the 
business. To set up a fairly accurate bad 
accounts reserve, average the bad account 
losses and the sales for the past five years, 
take the ratio of these losses to these sales, 
and use this percentage as a reserve for 
bad accounts; the same percentage to be 
credited to this reserve annually. Before 
opening this account in the ledger, the 
accounts receivable should be analyzed, 
and all doubtful accounts listed separately 
on the asset side, with an offsetting list- 
ing on the liability side. In the ledger, 
this figure should be the first entry on the 
reserve account. Intangibles, such as 
goodwill, patents, patterns, etc., seldom 
should be carried on the balance sheet at 
more than nominal value. Some concerns 
wisely carry such items at $1. .Office fur- 
niture, if old, is often carried on the bal- 
ance sheet at $1. If you take a note from 
a debtor and discount it at the bank, set 
up a contingent liability for it. The debtor 
may not pay you on the note, but you must 
pay the bank. 


[Second and final instalment of this 
article will appear in next issue] 
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Near End of Fiscal Year; Col- 
lection Effort Ils Speeded 

Approaching the end of its fiscal year 
the Sterling Lumber & Investment Co., 
Denver, Colo., with 28 yards in the 
Inter-Mountain region, conducted a col- 
lection drive, with gratifying results. The 
plan is one which any retail lumber busi- 
ness can use, putting its receivables into 
best possible shape for the annual state- 
ment. The Sterling yards end their finan- 
cial year Nov. 30. The collection drive 
was a 30-day affair. 

Headquarters in Denver had circular- 
ized all managers, giving instructions for 
the drive. The quota first set for each 
yard manager was collections during the 
first 15 days of November equal to 50 
percent of October sales. Individual yard 
managers immediately made their individ- 
ual plans and carried them out. In some 
cases this meant that the manager, in or- 
der to go into the field for personal calls, 
must add a part-time employee. 

Irrespective of the individual yard col- 
lection situation, the managers went at 
the task with enthusiasm and energy. 
November is for some Mountain States 
trade territories an excellent collection 
period. The manager of a coal-town yard, 
however, usually expects that the oppor- 
tunity to collect old accounts extensively 
doesn’t begin until after the holidays— 
yet one coal-town manager collected dur- 
ing the first half of November over double 
his quota. Right here, perhaps, the great 
value of a drive appears. 

The manager puts in time regardless 
of advice about local collection opportu- 
nities, and collections always benefit. 

Denver headquarters came along the 
middle of November with a new state- 
ment of objective for the managers, so 
that special collection effort continued to 
the end of the month. When results were 
in headquarters broadcast them to all the 
yards. 

It was found that the showing was a 
splendid one. Putting collections beside 
November sales, it was found that one 
manager had a score of 250 percent or 
better; three managers, 200 to 250 per- 
cent ; three managers, 150 to 200 percent ; 
and twelve managers, 100 to 150 percent. 
About two-thirds of the yards collected in 
November as much as or more than sales 
totaled. 

The general campaign had a note-tak- 
ing phase. In the case of delinquent un- 
secured accounts, if the yard manager 
found himself unable to collect a bill 90- 
days old, he requested a short-term note. 
In many cases, notes were obtained, with 
an obvious improvement in the condition 
of receivables. 

“T spent about two days a week on col- 
lections during November,” related the 
manager of one of the smaller Sterling 
yards. “A lot of the time went into work 
on delinquents whom it was hard to see. 
I suppose most yards have such custom- 
ers—who do not have telephones, won’t 
answer letters, and are away from their 
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homes or farms a good deal. My experi- 
ence is that sometimes the only really 
difficult thing is to get contact with the 
man. Getting a payment, or promise of 
one, then isn’t hard to do.” 

Sterling managers make monthly re- 
ports to headquarters on the condition of 
receivables, so that the management knows 
from month to month very accurately the 
efficiency with which collections are be- 
ing handled. 


An Attractive Display of Mod- 
ern Materials in Use 


During the past few years lumber deal- 
ers have quite generally adopted the plan 
of installing in their offices and display 
rooms some of the products they merchan- 
dise, to help stimulate sales by the visual 
method. The plan has proved successful 
in most cases, and has encouraged some 
very attractive interior modernization. 

B. M. Nowlen & Co. at Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., tackled the idea in a little 
different manner than has been observed 
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elsewhere. The accompanying picture 
shows what was done. Along the wall to 
the left of the entrance, five booths were 
constructed. Several types of wallboard, 
in both plank and tile form, were used 
on the sides and ceilings of these minia- 
ture rooms, and various kinds of flooring 
were laid. In the foreground of the pic- 
ture, a section of tileboard suitable for 
kitchen and bathroom wainscoting can be 
seen. Chrome molding was used advan- 
tageously over the horizontal seams of one 
wall of the material. The sloping roof 
over the front of the exhibit rooms offers 
an ideal place to show a few of the many 
varieties of roofs sold by this lumber 
concern. 


Although the “Tom Thumb” rooms had 
been finished but a few days before this 
writer’s visit, Hilton Nowlen, one of the 
three brothers in the firm, said that cus- 
tomers had already expressed pleasure at 
being enabled to see how some of the 
newly introduced materials look when 
applied. 
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Company Marks Christmas 
With Bonus Checks 

SANTA ANA, CALtiF., Dec. 26.—Fea- 
tured by speeches and music, and the 
distribution of Christmas bonus checks 
totaling $4,500, its annual turkey dinner 
was given on the evening of Dec. 22 by 
the Barr Lumber Co., here, to nearly 200 
employees, their wives and guests. C. C. 
Barr, vice president, introduced Dr. W. O. 
Mendenhall, president of Whittier Col- 
lege, the main speaker of the evening. 
The bonuses equal a half-month’s salary 
to employees with the company a year 
or more, and proportionate amounts to 
those who had served less than a year. 





Hearing Concerning Treated 
Wood Is Continued 


Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 28.—After a 
long discussion, the city council on Dec. 
18 continued indefinitely a hearing on an 
ordinance which would require use of 
treated wood in remodeling or construc- 





tion of new homes and buildings in Kan- 
sas City. The continuance was requested 
by James P. Aylward, attorney for re- 


tail lumbermen, who with the home 
builders’ division of the Real Estate 
Board, are opposing the ordinance. 
Charles H. Clark, member. of the coun- 
cil, said another hearing probably would 
be held some time after Jan. 1. 





Expects Big Home Building Year 

LANSING, Micu., Dec. 29.—Home 
building in 1937 will register as much of 
an increase over 1936 as the latter did 
over 1935, Harold T. Donaldson, Lan- 
sing, president of the United States Build- 
ing and Loan League, foresees in his 
prospectus for the New Year. He expects 
to see between $500,000,000 and $600,- 
000,000 in new construction loans made 
by the savings, building and loan associ- 
ations during the course of the year, out 
of an anticipated volume of $1,400,000,- 
000 in all kinds of loans by these institu- 
tions. 
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Short Collection Stories—No. 3 
of a Series 


The amount this debtor, a poultryman 
whom we will call D., owed the lumber 
dealer was $23. He said, with discour- 
agement: “How can | possibly pay? 
Here it is near the hatching season. Big- 
gest expenses of the year are right ahead, 
and mighty little coming in. I don’t know 
how I’m going to get through!” 

This account was still active. P., a 
very successful collector, drew the man 
out. 

“I saw at once,” he related, “that the 
thing to do was to get adequate security 
to cover the $23 balance plus the pur- 
chases that D. would need in the weeks 
ahead. [I found some unencumbered 
equipment conservatively worth $300, 
and arranged for a $200 line of credit, 
taking a chattel mortgage, which was 
cleared up in due time. 

“You believe in kindness, don’t you?”, 
P. was asked. . 

“Sure thing!’’, the collector rejoined. 
“T find it is the very best approach. I 
can work out a good many situations 
with a sympathetic approach, when any 
other would be a bad mistake. However, 
don't think I am always soft-spoken. 

“For example, I had a hot session with 
Jake S. He had made me two promises 
and broken both. He had paid others and 
let me whistle. You can’t let a situation 
like that continue. 

“I told him bluntly that unless he gave 
me a check then and there, or brought 
one in within three days, I would urge 
the boss to bring suit against him. He 
stormed and blustered in the most beauti- 
ful display of righteous indignation you 
ever saw. At the end, with a grand ges- 
ture, he pulled out his check-book and 
wrote a check for the full amount. With 
profane elaboration he told me that my 
company would never sell him another 
stick of lumber. 


“T took the check, and thanked him for 
it, and went away rejoicing, for | know 
his type very well. He will be around 
buying lumber of us within three months, 
or I miss my guess.” 

In two other cases, where he had not 
met with success, the collector, reporting 
to the lumber company, had advised that 
further credit be stopped. 

“Of all the queer psychological ideas I 
sometimes’ find dealers harboring,” he 
commented, “about the screwiest is the 
belief that continuing to extend credit to 
a man who neglects to pay, and is im- 
pervious to requests, will assure payment 
some time. When a lumber yard has an 
account on its books that isn’t working 
out right, there are just two things to do. 
The first is to follow it up and make 
either a collection or a satisfactory ar- 
rangement. The other is to close the ac- 
count and stop any further loss that 
otherwise almost surely will occur.” 
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Some Sidelights on 
CONVENTIONS 


Practically all worth-while trade asso- 
clations use annual conventions as a means 
of co-operation and of otherwise further- 
ing the causes which they represent. A 
convention is a more or less formal gath- 
ering, with a two-fold purpose. First, the 
members of the association get together 
for the purpose of better understanding 
each other. On platform and on floor, 
matters of business are discussed; dele- 
gates derive ideas from each other, and 
let the world know that they have the 
interest of their organization at heart. 

Lumbermen’s conventions are held so 
that the producers or dealers throughout 
a State or a region can get together and 
show their appreciation of human asso- 
ciation. This can be accomplished only by 
mingling, with songs and laughter, feast- 
ing, hand-shaking and friendly conversa- 
tion. All these worthy purposes may be 
defeated if the convention program is not 
so arranged as to give proper balance to 
the proceedings. 

As a reporter for a newspaper in a city 
where many trade conventions are held, 
some of which I have “covered” for the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, I have had oc- 
casion to attend numerous banquets and 
business meetings of various organiza- 
tions. I have attended some that ran 
smoothly, while others have grated on my 
nerves. Why the difference? It can all 
he summed up in a single phrase: “A 
matter of arrangement.” 

Most conventions are too long-drawn- 
out. Usually there are a number of ex- 
traneous features that have no bearing on 
the activities of the association, and which 
therefore should have been left off of the 
program. Too many speeches will kill any 
convention. In the first place, compara- 
tively few convention speakers of the 
average type have anything new to say. 

It is a fitting courtesy for the mayor or 
some official representative of the conven- 
tion city to welcome the assembly. It is 


only common politeness to have a member 
make a response. But after that is done, 
why not get down to business? 
Representatives of national associations 
—men of authority—are needed at con- 
vention meetings. They are men who 
come with interesting messages—some- 
thing that will give to those present con- 
structive ideas. They fulfill one of the 


‘important objects of an association—the 


bestowing of competent advice. 

But in arranging the program, care 
should be taken to see that these gentle- 
men are in the right places. Don’t slate 
them to make the after-dinner addresses. 
‘They might get too serious. Have some 
humorist in the ranks of the association 
handle the post-meal address. He will be 
known to all, and can pull the personal 
stuff that makes your dinner digest better. 

When you get down to business, go 
through with it. The convention should 
refuse to recognize anyone who desires to 
interrupt the proceedings in order to give 
some local politician, or long-winded civic 
reformer, an opportunity to be heard. 
The first purpose of a convention is to 
discuss matters pertaining to the welfare 
of the industry which the organization 
represents. You are there because you 
want ideas, and you can’t get them by 
listening to ‘“‘rah-rah” stuff. 

And, after the business has been com- 
pleted, get on the outside and have a good 
time. It is then that you can listen to the 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Get him to show you around the city. 
Your business has been finished for the 
day, and you are free to enjoy.the fresh 
air, and the sights that are to be seen. 

I am convinced that the average con- 
vention is too long. If a number of the 
minor features were omitted, and affairs 
were conducted on a strictly business 
basis, these annual gatherings would be 
briefer and more profitable. If the long 
dissertations were kept away from the 
banquet tables, the meal would be more 
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served by an Outsider 


{By JACK WOOTEN, 


enjoyable, and the entertainment more re- 
freshing. 

It all goes back to the matter of plan- 
ning. The long-winded banquet speaker 
should be barred. After-dinner speeches 
should be witty and light; with fuel that 
adds to the pleasure, rather than fire that 
burns up the joy that you have had. 

Let business be strictly business. When 
you go into executive session you don’t 
want interruptions, nor discussions of friv- 
olous matters. You want strict order, and 
attention to the ideas that are being cir- 
culated. These meetings prepare you for 
the good things that come afterwards. 
They give you something to think about, 
and you can’t think accurately if you are 
interrupted by jokes or out-of-the-way 
things. 

A convention program should be ar- 
ranged so that members won’t get tired. 
It should make them feel as though they 
have had a period of recreation, instead 
of weighing them down with immaterial, 
or even nonsensical, procedure. 

It is a good idea to start conventions 
off with a prayer by some local minister. 
Thanking God for the good things of life 
never hurt anybody—nor will it take away 
the joy of any meeting. 

Ask the mayor to attend the gathering. 
If he can’t come, request him to send a 
representative. Get the key of the con- 
vention city in your hands. Make yourself 
at home. 

Follow his address with a response from 
the president, the ex-president or the old- 
est member of the association. Have this 
speech short and snappy—get a little pep 
into it. 

Then take up your association’s busi- 
ness affairs. Refer every matter that can 
be handled by a committee to such repre- 
sentative body. It will help the progress 
of the convention, and allow more time 
for friendly intercourse. 

Bring in your strongest speakers during 
the first day. Give them all the time they 


Newspaper Reporter] 


want. Everything they say will have a 
bearing on subjects of interest to the 
members. Give them careful attention. 

Put something original into the after- 
dinner program. The more stunts and en- 
tertainment you give, the more the mem- 
bers will want to return to your own town 
another year. There is something of the 
child left in every one of us. We never 
get too old to have a little fun. 

Invite the local newspaper people to 
your meetings and your entertainments. 
Publicity is always an effective way to 
foster the success of your organization. 
Let others know what you have done. 
Newspaper men are human ; some of them 
are even intelligent. 





J-M Salesmen and Dealers to 


Meet in Chicago This Month 


Following the spectacularly successful Johns- 
Manville sales meeting held in New York, and 
attended by more than five hundred New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic States lumber and 
building material dealers, together with one 
hundred and fifty J-M salesmen, a similar meet- 
ing will be held at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
from Jan. 12 to 15. It is expected that about 
four hundred dealers from Illinois and neigh- 
boring States will be present. The meeting will 
be dramatized from beginning to end with play- 
lets, skits, black-outs and movies. For this 
purpose, a collapsible stage, 44 by 28 feet, de- 
signed by Joe Mielziner, outstanding Broad- 
way stage designer, will be shipped to Chicago. 
Included on the four-day agenda will be exposi- 
tions of the 1937 J-M advertising and sales pro- 
motion campaign, details of the Housing Guild 
Plan, and explanations of the principle of triple 
insulation. It is expected that the New York 
attendance figure will be eclipsed at the Chi- 
cago meeting. 





AT THE beginning of November the 40-hour 
week in French industry, as required by legis- 
lation, had been adopted by coal mining, metal- 
lurgical and textile industries. 
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Trend Toward Open Display 
Cases Presents Sales 


Opportunities 
That merchandise in many retail 
outlets is coming out from behind 


glass windows and down from high 
shelves to be displayed and sold from 
open cases is very noticeable in the 
stores of alert merchants. And that 
there is profitable business to be had 
by retail lumber dealers from this 
trend is borne out by the experience 


of the Eastlake Lumber Co., 1519 
Eastlake Avenue, Seattle, Wash., 


which in the past two years has made 
cases for “dime stores,” drug stores 
and public markets. 


These installations run from a few 
dollars to several hundred dollars and 
they are more profitable than the in- 
stallation prices would indicate due to 
the fact that odds and ends of plywood 
can often be utilized. Their use is 
spreading fast. In addition to the re- 
tail firms which have had cases in- 
stalled by the Eastlake Lumber Co. 
there are many service stations which 
have had them built by other concerns 
to be used for display of oil cans and 
accessories in the station islands, and 
they are also to be found adjacent to 
doorways, and even inside the stations 
themselves. 


“Plywood is the most popular forest 
product used in the construction of 
open, step-back shelf display cases,” 
says W. A. Brown, manager of the 
Eastlake company. “Most of the calls 
are for '%-inch plywood, in the three- 
ply. Inasmuch as we buy plywood 48 
inches wide, which is used for all 
kinds of diversified jobs, we frequently 
have left-over strips which are large 
enough to be included in the construc- 
tion of an open case. As these waste 
strips have been paid for when the 48- 
inch board was sold, a display case 
job often is ‘pure velvet’ in material 
cost, from our standpoint. Or knowing 
our costs we may be able to make a very 
attractive price to a customer. 


“The retailer who seeks this sort of 
business should have different kinds of 
saws to turn out the work, especially 
small saws, and facilities to turn out 
smooth edges. In our experience the 
painting is not worth going after be- 
cause if done in the retail yard there 
is a large chance of marking before 
delivery. Most painting is done on 
the job, and we find that about fifty 
percent of our customers prefer to do 
their own. It must be done carefully, 
as most cases are painted in light 
colors. 


“Some customers have their cases 
machined at the yard and assemble 
them at the stores while others prefer 
to develop their own plans or to sug- 
gest changes in plans we present.” 














A gratifying number of yellow-headed 
pins appear on the map of Chicago, and its 
fringing suburbs, which hangs on the wall 
of the office of J. G. (“Jake”) Carr, man- 
ager of the Walter H. Schenk Lumber 
Co. at 6601 South Central Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Scattered over the drawing also are 
red, green and black-headed pins. Each 
holds a small slip of paper on which is 
typewritten a company’s or individual’s 
name. A key to the studded map explains 
that the yellow pins stand for accounts 
opened in 1936, the red ones show the 
location of the firm’s industrial business, 
green pins signify contractor customers, 
and the black ones locate other dealers. 


Dominating the layout are the pins with 
the red heads, and it was explained by Mr. 
Carr that his concern’s trade is mostly 
industrial in nature. The company is lo- 
cated in the Clearing district of the city, 
which is almost entirely made up of manu- 
facturing plants. Due to its industrialized 
location, only a small percentage of the 
concern’s business is of the “walk-in” 
variety. The company carries a very large 
and complete stock designed to meet all of 
the needs of its many industrial accounts. 


The Schenk company handles, also, 
materials for residential use ; and has had 
an especially good turnover in its Nu- 
Wood stock during the past few months. 
These sales have in many instances re- 
sulted directly from the use of the mate- 
rial on the walls and ceiling of the large 
outer office, and bookkeeping room, when 
they had to be remodeled last winter fol- 
lowing a fire. In the reception quarters 
and main office, random-width Nu-Wood 
plank and wainscoting were applied to the 
walls, and 16-inch Nu-Wood tile on the 
ceiling. The bookkeeping room is attrac- 
tive with walls of 12x24-inch and ceiling 
of 16x32-inch Nu-Wood variegated tile. 


PERSONAL USE QUADRUPLES 
WALLBOARD'S SALES 


According to Mr. Carr, the sale of Nu- 
Wood has more than quadrupled in this 
yard since it was personally put into use, 
and folks can see it. As has been said, the 
company has but little “walk-in” trade. 
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Idahowhite pine right 
from the company's 
own sheds was used 
in the office of Man- 
ager J. G. Carr, with 
this inviting result. 
The manner in which 
the walls were fin- 
ished is discussed in 
the accompanying 
story 





Customers often telephone the office and 
ask what kind of wallboard the firm 
stocks, and whether it would be suitable 
for such-and-such a purpose. They are 
invited to come to the lumber office and 


Remodels for 


This story of a remodeled lumber yard 
is best told by the pictures on front, and 
this, page. It is the plant of the North- 
ern Lumber Co., located at New Hamp- 
ton, Iowa. Phil Bird is local manager, 
and headquarters of the company are at 
Estherville, lowa. The warehouse of the 
New Hampton plant is a well-constructed 
building. Long experience had indicated 
that the storage arrangements were con- 
venient and satisfactory, but the office left 
something to be desired. The company 


The pine-paneled 
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Lumber Firm Loves 


Red Heads” 


see how the material looks in actual in- 
stallations. In practically every such case 
an order is sold “on sight.” 

The manager’s office, separated from 
the main one only by a case opening, is 
finished with knotty pine walls and 12x12- 
inch Nu-Wood tile ceiling to give the 
whole room a warm and friendly appear- 
ance. The knotty pine was treated with 
a water stain, varnished, then rubbed 
down to give a soft, flat finish. It is gen- 
aine Idaho white pine from the com- 
pany’s stock, selected for knot defect. 

Mr. Carr has been with the Schenk 
organization for two years. Previous to 
this connection, he lived all of his life in 
Aurora, IIl., and was with the Alexander- 
Carr Lumber Co. until he sold out five 
years ago. 


Better Service 


carries certain collateral lines, such as 
paints; and it wanted display rooms and 
show windows, as well as better quarters 
for the office staff. Trade in this area of 
the State has been fairly good all through 
the depression years, and there are plenty 
of evidences of a steady increase in new 
construction. To prepare for this, and to 
provide a place where customers—includ- 
ing the highly important feminine mem- 
bers of the buying public—would like to 
come for purposes of studying plans and 
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materials, the company decided to do some 
remodeling. 

It has been a thorough piece of work. 
The object was not only to provide the 
extra facilities, but also to modernize the 
entire appearance of the plant. To make 
sure of professional excellence, the North- 
ern people enlisted the services of the 
architectural department of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, at 
Minneapolis. 

The exterior is finished with bevel sid- 
ing and shutters. The sales counter is 
modernistic, trimmed with chromium; 
the floors are covered with composition 
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tile ; the private office is finished in knotty 
pine; the paint display is an alcove off 
the main lobby, with surplus stock car- 
ried in a nearby wareroom. The lobby is 
large enough, and is so designed, that if 
and when additional lines are carried they 
can be displayed merely by adding com- 
partment-top tables. There is a forced- 
draft heating system, with the outlets in 
the ceiling; and this draft system can be 
operated in the summer for cooling the 
rooms. There is a large lavatory, includ- 
ing a shower bath, for the benefit of the 
yard men. 

The result of all this effort, as the pic- 
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tures indicate, is one of the most hand- 
some and efficient retailing plants of the 
Middle West. 





Get Tax Valuations Cut 


OtymprA, WasH., Dec. 26.—The Saginaw 
Logging Co. and the Grays Harbor Pacific 
Railway Co. are victors in a decision of the 
State supreme court affirming lower court de- 
cisions setting aside taxing valuations fixed by 
the State tax commission. The decision allows 
the companies to recover certain taxes paid 
under protest in Pacific and Grays Harbor 
counties. The companies contended that the 
valuations on which the tax was based were 
too high. 
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How Rural Dealer Aided 
Sales of Lumber 


Swinging around a curve in an Indiana highway an AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN representative found himself unexpectedly 
confronted with what appeared to be the ingredients for a little 
story. Situated at the right of the road, just around the curve, 
was a small lumber yard, and in front of one of the sheds were 
a number of new and freshly painted farrowing sheds. A stop 
was made, and from inquiry it developed that the yard was that 
of the May & Youse Lumber Co., and that the town was Markle, 
Ind., having a population of about 650 people. E. E. Youse, 
the owner and proprietor, was found making a sale of 60 rods 
of wire fence, and steel posts to go with it, to a neighboring 
farmer. As soon as the sale was completed, and the materials 





we 


Frame of farrowing house under construction. Note pig-protective 
2x6 rail in place around three sides 


were loaded on the farmer’s trailer, Mr. Youse answered a ques- 
tion concerning “the why and the wherefore” of the farrowing 
houses. 

Mr. Youse said: “I wasn’t moving enough lumber, and I got 
to wondering why. One night I was lying awake in bed think- 
ing about it, and it came to me that for some reason the farmers 
had stopped buying lumber to make brooder and farrowing 
houses. I thought I might get in my car and go out and try to 
sell them some lumber for those purposes, but considering the 
profit on the sales I might make, that plan didn’t look as if it 
would get me very far, so I cast around for some other way, 
and hit upon an idea. 

“The next day I had a carpenter make two farrowing houses : 
then I waited until the next farm sale took place, and trucked 
the houses out to the sale. There I sold both without any 
trouble, and got orders for a few more. I filled the orders and 
built a few extras, and they went, too. I knew right after the 
farm sale that I had a good idea. This fall I’ll sell about 100 of 





Building containing office and sales room of May & Youse Lum- 
ber Co. is small, but neat and well painted 


these farrowing houses, and that represents a nice little volume 
of lumber, most of which I would not have moved without 
building the houses. 

“There is one thing about these houses that may not be orig- 
inal, but I’ve not seen it done before. I put a sow rail, or guard 
rail, extending around the interior, of 2x6 lumber, set about a 
foot above the floor of the house. Its purpose is to prevent the 
sows from crushing the little pigs to death while they sleep. 
It keeps the sows far enough away from the wall to leave room 
under the rail for the little fellows to breathe. It is a feature that 
the farmers like. I am making two types now; one with a pen 
attached to the front, and one without.” 

Mr. Youse was for thirty-five years a partner of the late 
Abraham May, and prior to his entrance in the lumber business 
was a registered pharmacist. In addition to the retail lumber 
business, the company operates a small hardwood producing 
plant, remnant of a once somewhat extensive logging operation. 





Typical farrowing house made by May & Youse Lumber Co. 
Note side vent and method of roof ventilating 
by hinging one section 











Office and sales room of Bison Lumber Co. and, in back- 
ground, the warehouse for insulation boards etc. 


HOW ELABORATE 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Dec. 28.—In large cities, 
especially, the location of a lumber yard 
often plays an important part in determin- 
ing both the character and the volume of 
business that can and should be done. It is 
equally true that the location is one of the 
most important factors, if not the dominant 
one, in shaping the amount and type of me- 
chanical equipment to be installed; the 
products to be offered for sale; and the 
physical appearance of the yard and office. 
The Bison Lumber Co. (Inc.), this city, is 
strategically located within easy striking dis- 
tance of an industrial district which affords 
a market, and furnishes employment to 
many of the inhabitants of a residential area 
near the edge of which the vard is located. 
Some time ago this area began to expand 
beyond the yard. Thus, the company is af- 
forded a neighborhood contact with several 
large industrial plants, and with the owners 
of well-kept homes in a community that be- 
lieves in painting and repairing; most of 
these homes have reached an age which 
qualifies them as likely prospects for mod- 
ernization and alteration. In addition, the 
yard is excellently situated to capitalize on 
the home-building activities which are under 
way now, and which will continue perhaps 
for a‘number of years. 

To meet the requirements of a clientele 
varying from industrial buyers to builders 
of new homes and purchasers of small quan- 
tities of material for repairs, the yard con- 
tains a wide choice of popular board and 
small dimension lumber, and in addition a 
supply of industrial sizes. A small mill is 
equipped to turn out the wood products that 
might normally be called for by the trade 
that is being cultivated. In the sales room 
are found builders’ hardware, paint, paint 
brushes, wall board, several types of insula- 
tion, and other products related or allied to 
these. Addition to the building material 


lines carried is made only after a careful 
study of buying habits and preferences, and 
proceeds slowly so that as each line is added 
it is firmly entrenched as a profit producer 
before another is taken on. 
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Latest addition to the Bison Lumber Co.'s fleet of trucks, 
which includes vehicles of various sizes and types 


SHOULD 


A LUMBER YARD BE ? 


Dealer Designs and Stocks Yard Just a Step Ahead 
of Habits and Tastes of Customers in His Community 


Che layout and physical structure of the 
plant are worthy of comment. This is es- 
pecially true of the office and sales room. 
The homes in the neighborhood are of mod- 
est size and conservative design, and they 
reflect the tastes and habits of their owners. 
The building which houses the Bison com- 
pany’s office and sales room was designed to 
harmonize with the residential buifdings in 
the vicinity. It includes features just enough 
in advance of the average home in the neigh- 
borheod to excite curiosity, and yet is not 
pretentious enough to convey the impression 
that the cost of its construction and mainte- 
nance might be factors requiring that ma- 
terials be priced higher than would other- 
wise be necessary. This building, together 
with those in the yard, and the neat picket 
fence that surrounds the property, are kept 
freshly and brightly painted. It is evident 
that the management sought to create, and 
did achieve, an appearance of solidarity and 
conservative progress calculated to appeal 
to its trade. Just a casual survey of the 
community indicates that a slovenly, un- 
kempt yard would have little chance to sur- 
vive. On the other hand, one must agree 
that the company’s policy of designing its 
plant just a little in advance of the commu- 
nity, and refraining from the adeption of 
ultra-modern or streamline construction 
which proves so effective in other types of 
neighborhood, was wise. Such a course in 
that section of Buffalo might have dismayed 
prospective customers. Thus, the company 
in laying out and designing its premises, 
and equipping and stocking them has had 
in mind the kind of appeal that the physical 
ensemble should make to the community 
trom which it draws its customers. 

An accompanying photograph shows the 
office and sales room situated at the corner 
of the property, and in the background, the 
building in which insulation boards are 
stored. A feature of this building is the fact 
that the flcor is at truck floor height. This 
facilitates the loading and unloading of in- 
sulation board to and from trucks. Another 
feature is the broad canopy, which extends 


several feet bevond the walls. In inclement 
weather the canopy protects the boards 
being handled from rain or snow, and per- 
mits them to be transferred in and out with- 
out injurious exposure. The interior of the 
building which houses the office and sales 
rooms is finished with materials from the 
company stock, and they are applied so as 
to have maximum display value. The office 
of the manager, Edw. J. Hoffman, for ex- 
ample, has a Celotex ivory tile ceiling, 
Weatherwood random width plank walls, 
and Bruce random width plank floors. 

The company is engaged in initiating new 
home construction business in much the 
same way as that employed by many other 
dealers. It has its own plans and specifica- 
tions with which to sell homes, or to use as 
suggestions from which other plans may be 
developed. 

Modern, well kept trucks, always clean 
and freshly painted, are important factors in 
the company’s advertising plan. Pictured 
herewith is the latest addition to the small 
fleet which contains several sizes and types 
of car for service, and light and heavy de- 
liveries. The large sign which forms the 
side of the open truck leaves no doubt as to 
the name and business of the owner. 





Exempts New Timber on Cut- 
over from Taxes 


MontcomMEry, ALA., Dec. 28.—Exemption 
from timber taxes of land used as auxiliary 
State parks was approved recently by the State 
forestry board as a means of encouraging re- 
forestation in Alabama. Under the plan, 
owners of cut-over land may contract with the 
State forestry commission to make auxiliary 
parks of the land, and be exempted from ad 
valorem taxes on the timber until ready to 
begin cutting again. No exemption would be 
made for ad valorem taxes on the land itself. 

The board also decided that regulation of 
pulpwood cutting in Alabama could be. more 
effective through co-operation of landowners, 
the State forestry commission, and pulp buyers, 
than through legislation. 
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Business Found Good in 
Bluegrass State 


At Bowling Green, Ky., everything from bungalows to a 
bakery has been erected in course of the past few months, an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative reported upon his re- 
turn from a recent trip through portions of the Bluegrass 
State. The impetus in the building field is expected to con- 
tinue until all housing and industrial needs are filled. The 
city is in the center of a dairying country, and is surrounded 
by good general farming districts. The farmers are going into 
the poultry industry with seriousness, and the building material 
dealers forecast good sales of lumber, glass, hardware and fenc- 
ing. 

Although the Park City Coal & Lumber Co. added lumber 
to its line only a year ago it has done a surprisingly brisk 
business, and at the time was supplying building materials for 
three or four new houses. One of the frame residences for 
which it furnished materials is pictured here. Business in gen- 
eral has improved to the extent that lots were selling quickly 
in two new subdivisions to prospective home-builders. The 





This Chevrolet truck was waiting to hustle out an order from the 
Roemer yard. It is one of several operated 


company had also sold the cement for the foundation of a new 
building on the campus of the Western Kentucky State Teach- 
ers’ College, located in Bowling Green. The structure, said to 
be a $500,000 contract, is a PWA project. 

Prompt delivery with its fleet of five Ford trucks is one of 


| the points in its service emphasized by the Park City concern. 
| A carload of Junior USG rockwool bats was bought by W. 


AIO LTS 


| charge of the business. 
| manager of the lumber department, and Mrs. R. C. Shive who 
| has been bookkeeper for fifteen years. 


| tivity when the writer stopped there. 





Weldon Peete, Jr., manager, just before the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN representative arrived at the yard. Insulation is 
beginning to make definite inroads into the territory, is was 
said. W. W. Peete, Sr., is owner of the yard. Richard Peete, 
outside salesman, and his brother, the manager, are in active 
They are assisted by B. F. Russell, 


SELLS MANY HOUSE JOBS 


The yard and office of Roemer Bros. were a beehive of ac- 
The firm is headed by 
C. Steve and William L. Roemer, who both are go-getters of 
the first water. The former was the only one of the propri- 
etors in, and he was already an hour late for an appointment 
with a customer in a neighboring town. He apologized for 
having to cut the visit short, and proceeded to rattle out 
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This bungalow was built ‘of materials purchased from the Park 
City Coal & Lumber Co., Bowling Green, Ky. 


information like a corn sheller. Business had been the best this 
year in the past ten. . . . The company had supplied the mate- 
rials for a new bakery costing about $50,000 during the sum- 
mer. . . . Paint sales this year were expected to be between 
$5,000 and $6,000, with most of them being made to two or 
three big contractors. . . . The yard had furnished all building 
needs for at least twenty new houses this year, and some apart- 
ments. After these nuggets had been bestowed, Mr. Roemer 
told his secretary to give any additional details that were 
wanted, as he just couldn’t keep the customer waiting longer. 

The new bakery, as can be seen in an accompanying picture, 
is of brick construction. It has beech floors, is insulated, and 
was to start production a few weeks later. The company is the 
distributor in the district for Gold Bond products, made by the 
National Gypsum Co. 

A private building program had been planned by Dr. H. H. 
Cherry, president of the Western Kentucky State Teachers’ 
College. Three buildings each with four apartments, and six 
houses with four double and two single garages were planned 
by the “prexy,”’ and Roemer Bros. were slated to supply the 
materials. The lumber company itself had plans made to erect 
a four-apartment building. 





Lumber Companies Pay Bonuses 


SHREVEPORT, La., Dec. 28—Among many business concerns here 
which paid bonuses during the holiday season was the group headed 
by S. H. Bolinger, veteran local lumberman. The Bolinger Lumber 
& Supply Co. (Inc.), retail branch of the organization, paid its employees 
a bonus of ten percent for the year. S. H. Bolinger & Co. (Ltd.), 
wholesale, paid a bonus of 5 percent for the year. “Our companies 


have enjoyed a fine business, and we wished the employees to share 
in our good fortune,” President S. H. Bolinger said. 
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Materials for this $50,000 bakery, which was insulated, and floored 
with beech lumber, were sold by Roemer Bros. 
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Dealer Builds Low-Cost, Easy-Pay, Houses 


PorTLAND, Ore., Dec. 26.—Realizing 
there are many persons who own resi- 
dential lots but who need assistance in 
building, the Parr Lumber Co., of nearby 
Vancouver (Wash.), has set out to sell 
the houses “complete on your own lot.” 
The company has developed a Cape Cod 
cottage of economical design which it is 
building in Portland for owners, after 
having first built a model home for the 
public to study. These houses are sold 
complete for $17 a month, after a small 
cash payment, and are proving so suc- 
cessful that the company plans to expand 
its program later to other types. 

The houses have four rooms, a dinette, 
a useful back porch and a small stoop in 
front. They are of all-wood construction 
and convenient in design. Construction 
detail calls for red cedar shingles, cedar 
siding, Douglas fir elsewhere, and well 
matched hardwood flooring, laid over a 
6-inch tongue and groove sub-floor. 

No basement is provided, and it is 
contended that one is not needed, because 
of a development in fireplace heating 
which is growing in popularity in Port- 
land. The fireplace is so constructed as 
to radiate heat through a system of in- 
takes and outlets in sides and top of that 
part which projects into the room. All 
the heat, therefore, does not radiate from 
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Floor plan of Portland cottage 
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the front. The effect is the same as that 
of a circulating floor heater. 

“The houses which we build,” ex- 
plained S. Lacy, of the Parr Lumber Co., 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, “are not 
prefabricated houses, but rather houses 
built under the conventional method. 
However, our plan of home ownership 
is unique in certain respects. We have 
on display different model homes which 
the prospective home owner can inspect 
and from which he can choose the par- 
ticular type best adapted to his require- 
ments. The home owner having selected 
a particular type of house is required to 


our own men. When the house is com- 
pleted it is turned over to the owner all 
ready for him to occupy. Our thought 
in this respect is that most people are 
unable to visualize plans, have but little 
interest in specifications, and they much 
prefer to see what the finished product 
will be, and to know the exact cost, thus 
being relieved of all details in connection 
with home construction. 

“It is our contention that if we are to 
interest people in home owning we must 
make it easy for them to buy a home. 
Few automobiles would be sold if the 
customer had to go one place and have 





Type of house "Built complete on own lot" for $17 monthly payment 


sign but one contract, and that direct with 
ourselves. We proceed to build the house 
for him, on his own lot, he paying 10 
percent down, and the balance in small 
equal monthly payments. We arrange for 
all specifications, plans and permits, and 
furnish the materials and labor to con- 
struct the house under the inspection of 


his car designed, another to buy his 
motor ; get his wheels and body elsewhere, 
and look up still another place to get a 
painter to give him the type of paint job 
he desires. The success of the automobile 
industry is, I believe, due to the excep- 
tional ease with which an individual may 
purchase a car complete.” 





Truck Operators Ask State to 
Regulate Rates 


PorTLAND, OreE., Dec, 28.—A series of meet- 
ings of owners of log-trucking companies is 
being held in western Oregon to encourage 
local effort toward obtaining State regulation 
of log truck rates and operating conditions. 

Nearly one hundred operators of such truck 
companies met in Portland. Albert Johnson, 
an operator of the Coast mountain fir belt, 
urged State regulation for the “good of the 
industry.” He said that under the present 
system whereby each operator can quote his 
own figures, it has not been possible to advance 
rates in line with increased cost of operation. 
Gasoline, tires and much equipment are 40 
percent higher than they were three years ago, 
he said, but rates are either at the same level 
or, in some instances, lower. 

A. R. Trombly and J. T. Rogers, directors of 
Allied Truck Owners of Oregon, are acting 


as a legislative committee to sponsor new 
measures before the State legislature, which 
meets in January and February. 

Mr. Trombly pointed out that modern log- 
ging methods in the Northwest tend to dis- 
courage extension of logging railroads and lean 
toward truck hauling instead. 





To Show ''Home That Grows" 


PittrspurGH, Pa., Dec. 28.—Fifty leading 
manufacturers of building materials and mech- 
anical devices for the modern home will take 
part in the Better Homes Show which opens 
in Motor Square Garden here Jan. 7, extending 
through Jan. 13. Central exhibit will be “The 
House That Grows,” which will contain living 
room, dining alcove, bathroom, kitchen and 
storage space, all of standard size. It has been 
so designed as to permit addition of one or 
_ bedrooms, without costly changes in the 
plan. 


Savings-Loan Institute Plans 
Midwinter Conference 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 28.—The midwinter 
conference of the American Savings and Loan 
Institute will be held in Boston, Feb. 19 and 
20, it is announced by President Lawrence H. 
Marston, Malden, Mass. Devoted particularly 
to the educational and research phase of the 
thrift and home financing institutions, this or- 
ganization expects an attendance on a national 
scope of between 200 and 300 executives and 
staff workers in the business. 

The Institute has had a local chapter for eight 
years and its program of night school work, 
curriculum, faculty and general set-up has 
often been used as a model for other commu- 
nities. The Boston chapter will be the host 
organization at this year’s conference. This 
will be the first time the conference has been 
held in the East for four years, 
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FinpLey M. TorreENCE, secre- 
tary The Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers, says: 
“These are indeed splendid 
questions. I am adding them to 
a list of suggested topics for our 
round-table discussion at our 
forthcoming convention, and 
would appreciate your sugges- 
tions for people to lead these 
discussions . . .” 


x* * * 


Paut S. Co.uter, secretary- 
manager Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, 
states: “. . . I am indeed glad 








1937 Dealer Convention Programs 


Will Include, for Discussion, the “Four Pointed Questions” 
proposed by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in issue of Dec. 19 


THE FOUR QUESTIONS FOR RETAILERS, SUGGESTED BY THE AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, WILL BE ON THE PROGRAMS OF A NUMBER OF THE COMING CONVEN- 
TIONS; DEALERS ARE SHOWING A GREAT INTEREST IN THEM. HERE THEY ARE: 


1 More building means need for 
more young carpenters. How 
can I, as a lumberman, help to 


find and train them? 


2 How can | make the boys and 


girls want to have real homes 


when they are grown up? 


What's the answer to the “tool 
hungry” boys who ought to be 
having good manual training in 


building? 


4 How can | best show women 
how to have better homes, new 


or modernized? 


to have them (the questions). 
You have advanced some good 
thoughts, which I feel sure we 
can use to good advantage . . .” 


* * *€ 


From R. W. Stacie, secre- 
tary-treasurer The Indiana Lum- 
ber & Builders’ Supply Asso- 


ciation, comes 
T4 


the message: 
- - I am glad you have sent 
these to me, because they will 
very definitely help me_ in 
rounding out my convention 
program ... Their answers will 
be passed along to you.” 

















The Greatest Housing Program 
Of All Time 


(Continued from page 15) 
program. Their co-operation is urgently 
needed to make it a success. The regional 
and State associations have planned to 
make the program one of the high spots 
of their conventions. Displays of the low- 
cost homes will be available for viewing 
by the dealers. Housing officials will be 
on hand to explain and to lend every as- 
sistance. Your lumber association execu- 
tives will also participate. The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association will 
send representatives who conducted the 
successful project in Washington to the 
conventions to give first-hand advice. 

This program will be a splendid con- 
tribution of the organized lumber indus- 


try to the solution of the housing prob- 
lem and I hope every lumber dealer in the 
country will participate. Let me urge you 
to attend your local, regional and State 
association conventions. Learn first-hand 
what your associations and the Govern- 
ment are doing to help you sell building 
materials. 





Navy to Transport Own Needs 
from Northwest to Atlantic 


BREMERTON, WasH., Dec. 26.—Admiral T. T. 
Craven has ordered the naval tug Tatnuck to 
transport three lighter loads of lumber from 
an Everett (Wash.) sawmill, to be loaded 
aboard the naval vessel Sirius here for transport 
to east coast Navy yards. The decision was 
made after shippers and striking waterfront 
unions failed to reach an agreement for loading 
the lumber at Everett. Mill hands not on strike 
are permitted to load lumber on lighters, but 


not on ocean-going vessels. Navy yard em- 
ployees here will discharge the lighters into 
the Sirius, 


Milks the Fir Trees While 
Mills Are Down 


Hoguram, WaAsH., Dec. 26.—Jacob B. Math- 
ison, Grays Harbor sawmill worker forced out 
of work by the maritime strike, has found a 
novel way of solving his unemployment prob- 
lem. He is still making his living through 
timber, but he’s using a new method. Each 
morning he leaves home with pails and a drill 
and goes into the woods. He drills holes about 
three feet deep into the giant fir trees. The 
pitch which drains from the holes into his 
pails, he sells for 50 cents a gallon. He says 
he averages from 10 to 12 gallons daily. Some 
trees yield as much as 50 gallons of pitch. 
Logging companies are glad to have him drain 
the trees, because a tree from which the pitch 
has been drained seldom binds the loggers’ 
saws, 
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WESTERN 
FORESTERS 


Effort-- 


Believe Fire Damage 





PorRTLAND, ORE., Dec, 28.—At the conference 
of the Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation, which convened Dec. 10, and of which 
a preliminary report appeared in the issue of 
Nov. 19, pages 42-43, following presentation of 
papers by G. F. Jewett and E. T. Allen, E. W. 
Tinker, of the Forest Service, was introduced. 
Because of some of the points emphasized in 
discussion, Mr. Tinker disregarded his prepared 
paper. Since his transfer from the North 
Central region to Washington, he said, it had 
become increasingly clear to him that there 
are real opportunities for industrial forestry, 
provided the right conditions can be created. 
As the basic policy, he declared, the Forest 
Service desires to see the major portion of the 
forest land of the United States maintained in 
a productive condition through private effort ; 
and he asked that there be no misconceptions 
in respect to this policy. There is no doubt 
that the land disposal policy of the Federal 
Go ernment without regard to use or effect 
upon public welfare or upon the wood-using 
industries themselves, has contributed as the 
major factor in bringing about present condi- 
tions in respect to forest lands; and our eco- 
nomic system of private initiative and competi- 
tion has not been conducive in all cases to a 
wise use of land. It would seem clear that 
officials should recognize the situation as it is 
and approach remedial measures on a co-opera- 
tive basis with land owners. A new generation 
of timber owners is in existence, and upon the 
vision and initiative of this younger generation 
rest the responsibilities and opportunities for 
private production of forest products. 


Public, Private Owners Interdependent 


There should be a more common under- 
standing that public and private owners are 
dependent upon one another. We should all 
recognize that it is distinctly not in the public 
interest for any industry to so manage its 
property that the values are depleted, and the 
property becomes so worthless that it reverts 
to public ownership and is eliminated from the 
tax basis. Certain public measures should be 
taken to render the practice of forestry by 
private initiative an economic enterprise. To 
aid toward such an objective, the Forest Ser- 
vice has studied and is promoting tax reform; 
is co-operating to the limit of its ability through 
State foresters in fire protection; is endorsing 
legislation that will adapt the credit structure 
to forestry as an enterprise, and to sustained- 
yield forestry in particular; has promoted 
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definite plans for public acquisition of forest 
lands to be integrated with private holdings— 
these public measures being designed to 
strengthen the position of private owners. 

But the Forest Service is a public agency and 
support by timberland owners and operators is 
vital if the necessary public measures are to be 
effectuated. Mr. Tinker asked for recognition 
of the implications of private ownership with 
respect to responsibility to the public. The 
public interests involved the maintenance of land 
in a productive condition and in private owner- 
ship to the maximum practical degree ; but when 
values are so exhausted that private initiative 
will no longer accept the responsibilities of 
ownership, the private owner must accept 
public ownership as the only alternative. He 
would like to have private industry accept also 
the responsibilities for employment on a perma- 
nent basis. The Forest Service asks fair con- 
sideration of the responsibilities of the industry, 
with respect to the welfare of public invest- 
ments in the form of roads, schools, etc.; for 
public agencies must consider the permanence 
of these investments. He concluded by re- 
spectfully asking for open-minded consideration 
of the forest land problem of the region as a 
whole and the part that is played in it by the 
individual. 


Voluntary Co-operation Based on 
Field Tests 

In discussing forest practices in the Douglas 
fir region, W. G. Tilton referred to the state- 
ment (issued in November, 1935, by the boards 
of trustees of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and the Pacific Northwest Loggers’ 
Association) of the proper objectives for a 
program of voluntary forest conservation, this 
being what he considered adequate for improved 
cutting methods. Actual trial in the woods will 
suggest modifications. There have entered into 
the operating plans of the loggers, measures 
recognized as necessary to maintain forest lands 
in productive condition. They are paying 
attention to planned -slash disposal. In the fir 
region, stands and topography favor clear cut- 
ting. In certain areas selection would be an 
improvement. Information is needed as to 
whether fir will grow in uneven age stands. 

It has been questioned whether voluntary co- 
operation or compulsion is the more satisfactory ; 
in Washington operators react more favorably 
to the absence of coercion; the methods fol- 
lowed in that State are simple and flexible and 
cause minimum shutdowns; and the voluntary 
pioneering of regulatory measures in advance 
of legislation is regarded as highly desirable 
and should result in better laws and better com- 
pliance. The operators are getting benefits from 
their program in lowered losses from fire and 
in some cases lowered operating costs, but are 
paying for these benefits—the cost of snag 
falling alone ranging from 3 to 20 cents a 
thousand. Logging operators have reduced their 
losses from fire to less than 3 percent of the 
area burned, the greatest obstacle to fire pre- 
vention arising from some of the smaller opera- 
tors not reached at present by the industry 
program; but free public access to all forest 
lands is creating a hazard, and he suggested 
that some of the adverse public criticism be 
directed to the recreationists and incendiarists. 

The industry, said Mr. Tilton in concluding, 
has accepted its responsibility for adequate 
forest practice and is willing to make progress 
toward establishing sustained yield as rapidly 
as public action facilitates; it is studying its 
timberlands and through public co-operation 
hopes to solve its problem. 


Western Piner Emphasizes Shorter-Range 
Objectives 


The regional forestry program of the Western 
Pine Association was adopted in August, 1932— 
evidence that it was not dictated by fear of 
Government action, said C. S. Martin, forest 
engineer of the association. Association mem- 
bers produce 84 percent of the western pine 
cut. He deprecated the emphasis on sustained- 
yield for it is an objective that might be at- 
tained in 50 years or more, because the public 
gets false ideas that may cause it to react 
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hurtfully to the industry, and he suggested ob- 
jectives that might be reached in a much shorter 
time. 

He advocated re-emphasis of the problems of 
protection through established protection agen- 
cies; development of sound non-political State 
policies; intensified co-operation of public for- 
esters; more attention to improving the condi- 
tion of tax delinquent lands; more effort to put 
timber growing on a sound economic basis; 
building of practices on field experiences. 

The Western Pine Association had kept its 
members informed of progress partly through 
field meetings, in co-operation with the North- 
west station, that had aroused much interest; 
it had worked on individual problems in an 
endeavor to demonstrate that sound forestry 
will be profitable; has started slash disposal 
experiments; hopes to show the desirability of 
more local and specific fire weather forecasts; 
has brought into practice some degree of 
diameter limit; has made a very good record for 
an industry operating with relative humidity 
from 7 to 30 percent in fire protection; has 
developed increasingly cordial relationships 
with public foresters with whom the majority 
of the pine operators come in contact, as 70 
percent of the total forest land in the region 
is publicly owned. Finally, Mr. Martin ex- 
pressed his belief in the value of these annual 
clearing houses that prevent scattering of effort 
and orient western forestry toward mutual 
measures that will result in solution of its 
problems. 

T. B. Woodbury, in charge of the division 
of timber management, California region, 
Western Pine Association, supplied informa- 
tion supplementary to that given by Mr. Mar- 
tin. He presented results of checks on 43 
operations, 24 in the sugar and Ponderosa 
region on the west slope of the Sierra, and 19 
in the Ponderosa and white fir east slope, the 
showing on these being “neither good nor 
poor.” There is room for improvement, par- 
ticularly along the lines of securing more com- 
plete and systematic slash and snag disposal 
and the leaving of a larger base of thrifty 
young timber. Several operators in the Cali- 
fornia pine region are doing excellent work on 
private lands. The Forest Service is co-oper- 
ating with some operators to assist in deter- 
mining economic diameter cutting limits for 
various species. 


Trucks Help Selection in Redwoods 


Progress in redwood forestry and the rela- 
tions between the lumber industry and foresters 
were the subjects of an address by Emanuel 
Fritz. Tractors, he said, make selective logging 
practical, economical and effective, but only 
about half the output is at present yarded by 
tractors, though he expects such yarding will 
increase as more tractors are acquired. Selec- 
tive logging arises from a desire to leave cut- 
over lands in better condition, but the perman- 
ence of its results depends very largely on the 
solution of the slash disposal and fire control 
problems. The outstanding development has 
been the change from summer slash burning to 
postponement of burning until fall rains make 
it safe. Among the operators there is evident 
a getting away from the idea that fires do no 
harm in redwood 

Selective logging received a setback in 1936 
by reason of damage arising from fires set by 
ranchers and by incendiarism ; and the out- 
growth of the year’s experience will doubtless 
be an insistence on the part of the operators 
on a stronger fire consciousness among its own 
woods personnel and improvement of State fire 
control measures. Under the scheme of selec- 
tive logging with reserve trees, burning slash 
becomes a vastly larger and more difficult prob- 
lem. Sustained-yield, Mr. Fritz believes, is 
quite possible in most of the region, and he 
expects progress toward it, even without writ- 
ten plans, to the limit of economic possibilities. 
The rapidity of further substantial progress, 
he declared, depends on the attitude of Federal 
agencies. A better understanding between for- 
esters and the lumber industry has been reached 
and its benefits should be preserved and en- 
hanced. He suggested that foresters, public 
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and private, should make a determined effort 
to carry out past promises; refrain from in- 
flammatory publicity that singles out the lumber 
industry as anti-social; direct more of the 
research effort into practical channels; com- 
mend the good rather than headline the bad; 
look upon forestry as a business rather than a 
cause; shun catch phrases and movements; and 
teach the public its share of the responsibility. 


Difficulty of "Selling" Forestry to Private 
Owners 


The organization of the country’s private 
forest users and owners was reviewed by J. B. 
Woods, forester, National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who pointed out that 25 
percent of all the wood now used comes from 
farm woodlots; that organizations of forestry 
interests are complex and overlapping and have 
varying objectives. The operation of the Lum- 
ber Code had encouraged segregation into 
groups and under it the Forest Conservation 
Article No. X was written, applicable to three- 
fourths of all forest harvest, but with a fairly 
complete cover of the lumber industry. The 
duty of applying it fell upon thirteen agencies 
out of a total of more than a hundred designated 
for the Code. When the Code went out, the 
organized lumber industry declared its intention 
to continue voluntarily to apply Article X. 
The National emerged from the NRA as a 
close-knit federation of regional lumber associa- 
tions which included members that produce 
more than 60 percent of the national lumber 
output. Progress has been made toward organ- 
ization of forestry programs. But the greatest 
problem is to convince forest owners that the 
future holds something for them, as you can 
not sell advanced forest management and sus- 
tained-yield principles to men who believe that 
private ownership is on the skids. 

Under Article X there has been suggested 
a joint program of industry and public action. 
The lumber industry is continuing its efforts, 
but the public program awaits Federal and 
State legislation to come into full effect. 
The Forest Service has established a division 
of State and private forestry, for the definite 
purpose of pushing this program; legislation 
is being sought to put O & C lands of Oregon 
on a sustained-yield basis; and the Farm Credit 
Administration has approved proposals for the 
setting up of a credit system adapted to the 
needs of forest owners. A joint committee of 
five public and five private members has existed 
since 1934 to evolve a program, and in July it 
recommended the holding of a conference to 
review and renew it. The lumber industry’s 
answer has been the adoption just recently of 
a resolution to call a conference as early as 
practicable after March 1, 1937, this call show- 
ing that the industry is determined to do its 
proper share in going forward with a co-opera- 
tive program. 


In the South, Pine Is a Crop 


The forest problems of the South were re- 
viewed by A. E. Wackerman, department of 
conservation, Southern Pine Association. He 
told of the South’s tremendous forest assets, 
there being 150,000,000 acres of forest, with 
20 percent classified as saw timber, every stick 
accessible. Trucks and better roads have 
changed logging methods and make logging 
possible where only 1,000 to 2,000 feet an acre 
is to be removed and logs hauled even for 15 
or 20 miles. In southern logging the negro 
and the mule are still important, and that team 
hauling was not a destructive type is evidenced 
by regrowth. Lumber companies own such a 
small percentage of the South’s timber that the 
industry alone can not solve its forest con- 
servation problems; one-third of the commer- 
cial forest is on farms, to say nothing of the 
multitude of other small owners. During the 
last year the pine association has held meetings 
of loggers and timbermen that have accom- 
plished much good by calling attention to the 
practicability of selective cutting, which is mak- 
ing rapid strides. When he goes to a logging 
yard, said Mr. Wackerman, he can show a 
practical man by counting annual rings and by 
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actual measurement that there has been a gain 
of 8 to 15 percent in log scale per year. Trained 
men select the trees in advance of logging, and 
the purpose is to leave a stand sufficiently well 
stocked to grow saw timber of good quality 
within a short time, ten years being the period 
usually contemplated. In northwest Louisiana 
two new mills have been built during 1936 on 
sites of mills that cut out 15 to 18 years ago 
and would be operated permanently, farmers’ 
timber playing an important part in supplying 
them. He is confident that selective cutting 
will become a common practice in southern 
pine before many years, this being the most 
practical, with new methods of logging. In the 
South, pine trees have ceased to be a resource; 
they are a crop, to justify growing which there 
must be markets for main and by-products or 
complete utilization, to offer a greater incen- 
tive for forest management and secure the funds 
needed for meeting responsibilities. 


Lumber Industry Wants Share in Planning 


Starting with an assumption that resolutions 
of the NLMA gave evidence that the industry 
is sincere in its willingness to co-operate in a 
sustained-yield program, A. G. T. Moore, man- 
ager of the department of conservation of the 
Southern Pine Association, stated that the in- 
dustry is partly responsible for making a suc- 
cess of Mr. Tinker’s plans and will get out of 
them as much as it puts into them. The prob- 
lem of public ownership in the South is dif- 
ferent from what it is in the West. What the 
South has been complaining about is that the 
public has taken the cream of the forest lands 
into its ownership. Forest acquisition should 
be governed by joint plans of Federal, State 
and private enterprise, and planning boards 
are important and should determine acquisition 
policies. We in the South have learned that 
ours is a tree country, for it is marvelous to 
observe the voluntary reproduction and rate of 
growth of southern pine. Public ownership 
involves certain obligations; namely, to adjust 
the system of taxation to promote sustained- 
yield management, protect private enterprise 
against public fire hazard, and education of 
the public to its responsibilities, as well as the 
placing of the lumber industry in a better light. 
A practical method of attaining sustained-yield 
might be to operate public and private forests 
as single units. Private ownership will main- 
tain sustained-yield management under policies 
which it has had a share in formulating. In 
the South, however, the farmer is a large fac- 
tor and his products reach the market through 
concentration yards. An expanding market for 
by-products is being developed and it is be- 
lieved the South has a permanent forest in- 
dustry. 


Selection in Mature Fir of Debatable Value 


The practicability of selective logging in the 
Douglas fir region was the subject of E. J. 
Hanzlik. He considered principally the effect 
of tree selection. West of the Cascades, he 


‘ pointed out, selection does not give good results 


in Over-mature and decadent forests, but is best 
adapted to second-growth stands of 60 to 100 
years ago. A heavy cut of 50 percent or more 
accelerates growth of the residual stand, pos- 
sibly increases wind throw and insect infesta- 
tion, and should quickly result in a change of 
species from intolerant to tolerant. The matter 
of increment is debatable, it being doubtful 
whether there is any great acceleration in over- 
mature fir stands selectively cut. The residual 
value of over-mature stands selectively cut is 
very low. In spruce-hemlock forests, selection 
approximates natural process and results in a 
low grade residual stand. An even-aged stand 
of either type of forest will give ultimately 
higher returns. In old fir, decay and other losses 
may exceed growth increment. There may be 
immediate profit in selective cutting in virgin 
stands, but it may in the long run be more than 
offset by a lowered quality of stand. 


For Progress in Forestry a Plan Is Needed 


A program of forest study by the Natural 
Resources Board and the Pacific Northwest 
Regional Planning Commission was dealt with 
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Co-operation of 
All Interests in 
Formulating and 
Administering 
Joint National 
Program Urged-- 


Revision of Taxation and 
Exchange Policies, 

Adequate Public Protection 
Funds Recommended 


by Marshall N. Dana. Forest study measures 
an important part of the economic foundation 
of the Pacific Northwest States, as a guide in 
the formulation of future legislative and ad- 
ministrative policies. Half the natural reser- 
voir of saw timber is in the Northwest, and it 
is supplying 40 percent of the national demand. 
With the present reproduction, the region can 
hope to produce 5 billion feet a year continu- 
ously, but with adequate reproduction and pro- 
tection, the continuous yield could be increased 
to 12 billion feet. The broadening and intensi- 
fying of the character of the forest products 
industries, with greater refinement in manufac- 
ture, emphasizes the importance of the forests 
to regional prosperity. Plans for co-operative 
effort that fit personal dimensions to the re- 
sources of the region are a challenge to democ- 
racy and civilization. There need be no dis- 
cussion of the relative merits of public and 
private ownership, to emphasize that measures 
against insect pests should be comprehensive 
and effective; that need for modern provisions 
against fire is indicated; that there should be 
protection of young growth, encouragement of 
natural processes and replanting when neces- 
sary; that taxes and debt should be adjusted 
to prevent premature cutting—with the objec- 
tive of maintaining and continuously reproduc- 
ing the forests. General acceptance and sup- 
port of a suitable program is an obvious pre- 
requisite to widespread understanding of the 
fundamentals of the situation and to progress; 
and he asked attention to the plan which Mr. 
Mason and his associates would present. 





Principal Function of Montana's Forests Is 
Protection 


A comprehensive study of Montana’s forests 
was presented by Mr. Tompkins for Mr. 
Spalding, of the Northern Pacific Railway. He 
pointed out that 95 percent of the present 20 
million acres has its primary value as protec- 
tion and must be so managed, and private 
ownership of this type of forest is financially 
impractical. There may be 300,000 acres of 
sufficient quality to produce a financially profit- 
able crop. Montana, however, does not possess 
factual data to intelligently define its problem. 
Its forest cover is intimately related to every 
phase of the economic life of the State. The 
dominant value of the State’s forest cover is 
protection in its various forms, pasturage for 
live stock, recreation, wild life and production 
of timber commodities for local consumption. 
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Montana is engaged in studies that will form 
the basis for State action and the co-ordination 
of State with regional plans. He presented a 
resolution asking that national holdings within 
the State be restricted to those providing inter- 
state values; that it is not the function of the 
State to enter into commercial rivalry with pri- 
vate industry; that the Clarke-McNary Act. be 
strengthened and provide that owners of land 
be reimbursed for increased costs of manage- 
ment incurred to provide interstate benefits; 
that private forest lands be considered those on 
which an owner can obtain reasonable returns 
and that owners of such land be compensated 
for carrying the additional exnenditures neces- 
sary to secure public benefits and have the aid 
of a sound system of taxation. 


Idaho Needs More Fire Protection 


Idaho, said D. S. Jeffers, is divided into 
northern and southern sections by the Salmon 
canyon, and in the northern section lumbering, 
with mining, is the principal industry and looks 
for its guidance to Spokane, Wash. Of the 
land area, two-thirds is forest, 50 percent ac- 
cessible. The State contains almost half the 
Columbia basin, so that it is important in 
Northwest planning. Of the total area, 1% 
million acres is considered desirable for national 
forest status; more than one million acres for 
inclusion in State forests. Recreational use is 
an almost untouched resource. Fire protection 
is a pressing problem. Proposed legislation 
seeks establishment of State forests, State ad- 
ministration of tax delinquent lands, land class- 
ification and the placing of fire protection on 
a State-wide basis. 


Washington Forestry Seeks Public Support 


For Dean Winkenwerder, J. B. Woods pre- 
sented a paper on State in relation to regional 
planning in Washington, which has been the 
subject of a final report by the State Planning 
Council. The remaining forest land may con- 
tinue to yield, under wise management, timber 
supplies equal to current output if the forests 
are protected, logging restricted to ripe timber, 
cut-over areas restocked, use of pulp species 
developed, he said. It is essential that Federal, 
State and private owners co-ordinate manage- 
ment. With enforced reduction of output, many 
lumber operators find themselyes with burden- 
some investments, yet their own and _ public 
welfare dictate a plan for permanency through 
sustained-yield. More than half the better class 
forest land is in private ownership, and it is 
desirable that private forestry should continue 
to function. Serious obstacles to it should be 
removed by Federal action, including enact- 
ment of the McNary-Doxey sustained-yield and 
Fletcher-Caldwell forest credit bills, for thus 
the Federal Government will be able to extend 
better co-operation. The State has reforesting 
and deferred timber tax laws and a law open- 
ing the State to purchase of lands for National 
forests subject to approval of the State board; 
manages reverted land for the counties; has 
financial machinery for purchasing low-priced 
forest lands—but the present administrative set- 
up is too complex and re-organization is recom- 
mended, also revision of taxes on mature tim- 
ber, and provision of funds to effectuate present 
forest laws. The most urgent recommendation 
is that every citizen inform himself on the 
forest problem. If given aid and support of the 
public and its agencies, private ownership can 
and must continue to carry its share of the 
burden of developing the State. 


Oregon Plans for Industry Permanence 


Oregon, said a paper by C. J. Buck, pre- 
sented by F. H. Brundage, has forestry com- 
mittees reporting through an Advisory Research 
Council, the task of which is to study forest 
problems and formulate remedial measures with 
the aid of a technical staff. Of the State’s 393 
billion board feet of standing timber, two- 
thirds is either mature or decadent, and as a 
large part is in private ownership the trend is 
toward over-production and early liquidation. 
While the mature stands should be harvested, 
in competition with them there is being cut 
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young fir of merchantable size that should be 
allowed to provide a nucleus for future fores- 
try. A complex problem peculiar to the State 
arises from the Oregon-California and Coos 
Bay Wagon Road lands, no legal provision 
having been made for the regulated cutting of 
these, so that they compete with private stump- 
age; but they offer a fine opportunity to work 
out agreements for co-operative sustained-yield. 
Of Port Orford cedar, the remaining stand is 
about 2 billion board feet, mostly in private 
ownership, but it is being exhausted, partly 
through cutting for export at a rate that 
precludes sustained-yield. In formulating a plan 
of action, the forestry committee has endorsed 
the Fletcher and McNary-Doxey bills; organ- 
ized County committees that are building sup- 
port for a program of stable land use. Active 
co-operation is maintained with Federal, State 
and local agencies. The committees are inves- 
tigating forest taxation proposals, State acqui- 
sition policies, sustained-yield legislation, and 
arrangements for payment to the State for pro- 
tection of county-owned lands. The ultimate 
objective is sustained-yield with permanent for- 
est industries, and to obtain it increased public 
assistance is needed. 


Resettlement Land Purchases Criticized 


The policy followed by the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration in acquiring land within an area of 
550,000 acres in Washington (110,000 of tax 
delinquent land from counties, 70,000 to 80,000 
of school lands, besides public domain—the re- 
mainder of the area being owned by the North- 
ern Pacific and other private owners), these 
acquisitions apparently being unsuitable for the 
declared purposes, was adversely criticized by 
T. S. Goodyear, Washington State forester. 
The area is rich 1n pulp timber and part of it 
offers opportunities for reforestation, while 
water transport is being created by the Coulee 
Dam and cheap power will probably be avail- 
able from the West Canyon project for the 
profitable development of local low-grade ores. 
The frequent changes of plans for use of the 
acquired lands have suggested that the project 
has been used merely as a subterfuge for Fed- 
eral land acquisition and possible extension of 
existing national forests; and this is an area 
that it is inadvisable to dispose of to the Fed- 
eral Government in view of probable future 
developments. While the FRA drafted plans 
for the area, it provided nothing for fire pro- 
tection and the State had to undertake this 
duty, hoping for later reimbursement. He sug- 
gested that the bureau get together with proper 
State authorities, formulating a co-ordinated 
program and completing arrangements for a 
return of the land to State ownership. 


Prevention First—Public Paying Fair Share 


The.Clarke-McNary Act was the subject of 
C. S. Cowan, chief fire warden, Washington 
Forest Fire Association. Forestry, he asserted, 
is 75 percent protection, but he declared him- 
self against fire protection as expressed in the 
spending of fabulous sums in fighting fires 
after they are set, and in favor of fire detec- 
tion and elimination of the reasons for fires. 
The Act twelve years ago authorized $2,500,- 
000, but Congress has failed to provide funds 
necessary to make it effective—and the Forest 
Service itself has recommended doubling of 
the authorization. Co-operative prevention was 
the aim of the Act, and it recommended financ- 
ing on a definite basis, with classification of 
lands needing protection. While falling of snags 
is an integral part of protection, private ex- 
penditure for this work is not recognized. Al- 
though expenditures for fire fighting have vastly 
increased, so have fire losses, the vast majority 
being caused by the general public, and public 
authority must assume responsibility for public 
risks. The only true basis of fund allotments 
is locally authorized expenditure actually made, 
for protection is achieved in different ways in 
different climates and in different States—field 
records, for instance, showing the necessity for 
concentrated prevention efforts in lightning 
belts of Washington during storms. He urged 
that the basic causes of fire be evaluated and 
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the responsibilities between Federal, State and 
private owners outlined. 


Resolutions of Western Foresters 


Among the resolutions presented by Junior 
Daggett, chairman of the resolutions commit- 
tee, and adopted by the convention, were the 
following : 


Advocating that private enterprise should 
to the fullest possible extent retain owner- 
ship of forest lands; and that extensions of 
public ownership should be under a program 
determined jointly by public and private rep- 
resentatives, and provide for possible return 
to private ownership. 


Condemning the statutory dedication of 
public forest lands to the exclusion of all 
commercial uses; and endorsing the multiple 
use principle of land management. 

Urging the Federal Government to activity 
in revision of taxation as affecting mature 
forest crops; and the States to undertake nec- 
essary revisions in forest taxation. 

Expressing the imperative need for Federal 
legislation to permit co-operative agreements 
with private timberland owners to achieve 
the broadest possible forest program for the 
nation as a whole; and endorsing the prin- 
ciples and aims of the McNary-Doxey bill. 

Recommending that Congress appropriate 
funds for purchase of forest lands under the 
Fulmer Act. 


Recommending that the forest States effect 
their own forest policies and procedures 
irrespective of Federal activities. 

Urging the Federal Forest Service to 
broaden its exchange policy to provide for a 
reasonable valuation of residual stand to 
encourage timber owners to leave cut-overs 
in better condition. 

Commending the United States Weather 
Bureau for its fire warnings and advice; and 
Station KJR, Seattle, for broadcasting them. 
It is urged that the Federal Weather Bureau 
intensify the localization of its forecasts and 
warnings and expand its fire weather re- 
search organization; and Congress was re- 
quested to provide increased funds. 

Expressing the belief that the CCC is a 
project of national benefit, which should be 
continued, provided the merit system is sub- 
stituted for political patronage. 

Urging the States to increase their protec- 
tion and appropriations to fully comply with 
and benefit from the Clarke-McNary Act, and 
commending them for action already taken 
along these lines, the belief being expressed 
that fire damage is a serious deterrent to con- 
tinued private ownership. 

Suggesting to stumpage owners that they 
require, in their contracts with logging con- 
cerns, adoption of the most progressive re- 
gional cutting practices; and that lumber 
trade associations might help by having their 
forestry employees prepare contracts de- 
signed to achieve this objective. 





To Build Big Florida Pulp and 
Paperboard Mill 


FERNANDINA, FLa., Dec. 28.—Plans for con- 
struction of a pulp and paperboard mill unit in 
Fernandina, were announced yesterday by Con- 
tainer Corp. of America, which maintains 
executive offices at 111 West Washington 
Street, Chicago. The plant is expected to 
eventually have a capacity of 350 tons daily, 
and will represent a cost of $7,000,000 when 
completed. Work is to get under way shortly 
on the initial unit, according to Walter P. 
Paepcke, president, who issued the announce- 
ment in New York. 

The Fernandina plant will disburse between 
$3,000,000 and $4,000,000 annually in this city 
and adjacent territory, for labor and purchase 
of timber and other raw materials, it has been 
estimated. 

Mr. Paepcke stressed as reasons for selec- 
tion of Fernandina, as the site for his company’s 
Southern base of operations, abundant supply 
of pulpwood, good harbor and rail shipping 
facilities, suitable artesian water, favorable 
labor and housing conditions, and complete 
exemption from State, county and municipal 
taxes until 1948. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Montreal Lumber Trade Confers 


MonTREAL, QuE., Dec. 28.—Better business 
with higher prices in 1937 is confidently ex- 
pected by the Canadian lumber industry accord- 
ing to the report made by CG A. Govan, 
president of the Montreal Lumber Association, 
a branch of the Board of Trade, to the annual 
meeting held Dec. 18. Mr. Govan agreed that 
those conditions would be accompanied by 
higher costs, but felt there would be less price 
cutting, and more satisfactory conditions all 
around. 

Mr. Govan was re-elected president, and J. E. 
Green was re-elected vice-president, together 
with the following directors: Arthur H. Camp- 
bell, George W. Grier, J. W. Harding, and 
S. F. Rutherford. 


Optimism runs like a silver cord through 
any review of the lumber business for the 
year about to close, Mr. Govan said in his 
report. Export demand from all countries 
has been greater than last year, resulting in 
a more stable and reassuring market. The 
national lumber cut has been very materially 
increased, although stocks of dried spruce, 
white pine and fir are the lowest in 30 years. 

All indications suggest there will be an 
increase in lumber prices. Labor will cost 
more, the Quebec Government having raised 
the minimum for operators from $30 to $40 
per month, with board, and the increase in 
the cost of foodstuffs, supplies and equip- 
ment is over 10 percent. 


The president remarked that seldom had the 
demand for lumber been as good at the same 
time from both the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 


Logically enough, said he, these favorable 
conditions are due primarily to trade agree- 
ments with those countries. The demand for 
spruce, white pine and fir from the United 
Kingdom was most gratifying. The increase 
in volume amounted to 30 percent, and in 
value to 40 percent, for the ten months ended 
Oct. 31. 

The results from the United States-Canada 
trade agreement anticipated a year ago, as 
far as lumber is concerned, have been fully 
realized, and account in no small measure for 
the general improvement that is now being 
enjoyed. The beneficial effect has been Do- 
minion-wide, Atlantic, Central and Pacific 
regions all benefiting. Exports from Canada 
to the United States of softwood lumber in- 
creased for the first ten months by 121 mil- 
lions of board feet, and in value by $2,400,000. 


After commenting upon the contribution to 
lumber recovery made by the mining industry, 
Mr. Govan said that better prices had con- 
tributed to the improvement in the lumber in- 
dustry to a greater degree than had volume. 
Construction had not made the recovery an- 
ticipated. Building and real estate, however, 
should show great improvement in 1937 and it 
was reasonable to suggest that the lumber 
business would benefit from that source next 
year. 


Dealing in detail with the U. K. market 
the president added: 


The British market in lumber has been 
strong with consumption maintained at a 
high level and prices advancing quietly but 
steadily. General business conditions are 
very good except in those districts described 
as depressed areas, where unemployment in 
the coal trade, and cheap cotton goods etc., 
still remain serious problems. 

The special defence program adopted by 
Britain has stimulated certain trades to ex- 
ceptional activity, but this cannot be consid- 
ered as permanent, and may, in fact, produce 
an unhealthy reaction later on. Meanwhile, 
the clearance of slum properties, with the 
resultant building activities, proceeds un- 
abated and contributes largely to the very 
heavy consumption of lumber. 

The agreement reached by the more impor- 
tant manufacturers of lumber in Sweden, 
Finland and Russia has tended to prevent 
the production of too much lumber for the 
United Kingdom. 

Russia, no doubt, found it desirable to,join, 
and can be depended upon to carry out her 
promise because her own domestic require- 
ments now call for an increased proportion 
of the total production. 


In the ten months ending October, 1936, 
Canada supplied about 485,000,000 feet of 
sawn softwood lumber to the United King- 
dom market, as against 375,000,000 feet dur- 
ing the same period in 1935. This, of course, 
includes British Columbia lumber. Eastern 
Canada contributed large quantities of spruce 
and white pine. 

The shipping season just ended has seen a 
very imposing advance in the rates paid for 
tramp steamer charters. In early summer, it 
was possible to charter at 50 shillings per 
standard, but by October charterers had to 
pay as much as 70 shillings for suitable 
boats. This rise was partly accounted for 
by tramp owners refusing to send vessels out 
in ballast, to this side, for cargoes. 

During the same period, tramp rates in the 
Baltic advanced only 2 or 3 shillings per 
standard, so the handicap which shippers 
from Canada suffer, compared with Scandi- 
navian mills, was accentuated. Montreal has 
enjoyed a very busy season and heavy ship- 
ments of lumber went forward during the 
closing months of navigation. For a time, 
space in the liners was at a premium and 
extra boats were put on certain services to 
cope with the traffic. 


MonTREAL, Que., Dec. 28.—Readjustment 
in the Canadian lumber business along sound 
and satisfactory lines is being accomplished, as 
recovery from the world-wide depression be- 
comes more pronounced. So A. Roland Bock, 
retiring president, declared in his report at 
annual meeting of the Montreal Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, in the Queen’s 
Hotel, on Dec. 17. Mr. Bock, who was elected 
honorary president of the association, following 
a successful year as the chief executive, also 
sounded a note of warning to members to 
guard against a possible boom. 

“Even though we are entering better days, 
there exist pitfalls which we must guard 
against,” he told more than 100 members who 
attended the session, which was followed by 
the annual banquet. ‘Experience must not be 
forgotten, and when prosperity fully arrives 
we will all have to keep well in mind what 
happened to many of those who got careless 
and negligent.” 

Mr. Bock’s address was the highlight of the 
meeting, which saw Harry B. Wood elected 
as the new president, and J. A. Laferte as vice- 
president. The new directors are S. C. Thomp- 
son, Arthur H. Campbell, Samuel Delahave, 
R. H. Robinson and V. Villiers. Gordon D. 
Grimshaw, who was complimented by Mr. Bock 
on his performance of his duties during the 
past year, was re-elected secretary. 

The affairs of the association were in a very 
satisfactory condition, President Bock declared. 
Many problems had been discussed by the 
directors and members and had been given 
consideration. The credit bureau of the or- 
ganization had furnished more information than 
for several years past. 

The retiring president pointed out that stocks 
of lumber in Eastern Canada at the present 
time were lower than at any previous period in 
the history of the business, and those who car- 
ried most of the stock belonged to the whole- 
sale section of the industry. Retail yard stocks, 
for the most part, were quite low. “I would 
like to emphasize to the many retailers here 
that there no longer exists any need to sacrifice 
your holdings,” the speaker said. He coun- 
selled dealers to establish prices allowing rea- 
sonable profit and to hold to them. Also: 
“Discourage the practice of trying to drive 
hard bargains.” 

In a final allusion to the brighter outlook 
and the prospects for greater volume of busi- 
ness and more advantageous prices during the 
coming year, Mr. Bock declared that the ex- 
port markets in the United Kingdom and the 
United States were good. “These sources of 
business have been a valuable help to the im- 
proved conditions of the Canadian lumber in- 
dustry,” he said. “It is essential that our saw- 
mills continue to operate so that we can retain 
these markets.” 
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Washington Logging Operator 
Still Uses River Drive 


SoutH BEenp, WAsH., Dec. 26.—The Palix 
Driving & Logging Co. is driving about a mil- 
lion and a half feet of spruce and cedar logs 
to tidewater under direction of Manager R. J. 
Provo, of this city. The company is one of 
the last in this part of the country to drive 
logs on the rivers. Splash dams at intervals 
along the route of the Palix River insure the 
success of the drive, and prevent hang-ups by 
adding water. Otherwise the heavy fall prob- 
ably would prevent continued movement of the 
logs over the nine-mile course. At tidewater, 
the logs are being rafted for shipment to Grays 
Harbor and Puget Sound mills. Many of the 
rivers in this section were driven in the past, 
but the receding timber line and the advancing 
railroad have virtually supplanted the river 
driving method. 
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Jan, 8—National Association of Hardwood Whole- 
salers, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Jan. 12-14—Indiana Lumber & Builders Supply As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. Annual. 

Jan. 14—New England Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, University Club, Boston. Annual. 

Jan. 14-16—Mountain States Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Antlers Hotel, Colorado Springs. Annual. 


Jan. 19—Southeastern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Hotel Mayflower, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Annual, 


Jan. 19-21—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 
Annual 


Jan. 19-21—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 20-22—Carolina Building Material Institute, 
Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C. Annual. 


20-22 Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 
Annual. 

Jan. 20-22—Union Association of Lumber, Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Annual. 

Jan. 22—Northeastern Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Parker House, Boston. Annual. 

Jan. 22—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 

tion, Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 





Jan. 


AMERICAN 


Virginia Lumber & Builders’ 


Supply Dealers’ Association, Daniel Boone 
Hotel, Charleston, W. Va. Annual. 
Jan. 26—Intercoastal Lumber Distributors’ Asso- 


ciation, Hotel Commodore, New York. Annual. 
26—Roofer Manufacturers’ Association, Ral- 
ston Hotel, Columbus, Ga. Annual. 

Jan. 26-28—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. An- 
nual, 

Jan. 27-29—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 

Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. An- 

nual. 

29—West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 1—White Pine Bureau (Canada), Mount Royal 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Hotel, Montreal, Que. Annual. 
Feb. 2-3—Canadian Lumbermen’s_ Association, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. Annual. 


Feb. 2-4—Iowa Association of Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers, Coliseum, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Annual, 

2-5—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Civic Auditorium, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual. 

3-4—Michigan Association of the Traveling 
Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen, Pantlind 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Hotel, Grand Rapids. Annual. 
Feb. 8—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Minneapolis. Annual. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Jan. 25-26—West 


Feb. 9-10—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Fargo, N. D. 

Feb. 9-11—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
Feb. 10-12—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 

Western Pennsylvania, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Annual. 
Feb. 11-13—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. Annual. 
12—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Chattanooga, Tenn. An- 
nual, 
Feb. 16-18—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Auditorium, Milwaukee. Annual. 
Feb. 17—Western Pine Association, Portland Hotel, 
Portland, Ore. Annual. 
Feb. 18-20—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 
Feb. 18-20—Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers Association, John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, Va. Annual. 

Feb. 23-26—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 

Feb. 24-26—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

March 10-11—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

March 10-12—Alabama Building Material Insti- 
tute, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. Annual. 


Feb. 





Southwestern Offers Program of 
Special Interest 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., Dec. 28.—At the forty- 
ninth annual convention of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association which will be held in 
the new Municipal Auditorium on Jan. 27- 29, 
an entire session will be given over to an “open 
forum” discussion of topics of vital interest to 
dealers. A debate on “Shall the Retail Lumber 
Dealer Sell the Complete Home?” will be held, 
with two dealers who have built homes for a 
number of years upholding the affirmative, 
while the negative will be presented by able 
spokesmen. 

“The exhibits will be more extensive than 
ever before,” said E. E. Woods, secretary- 
manager of the association. “Eighty-seven 
firms have contracted for exhibit space. The 
entertainment will eclipse anything before at- 
tempted. It includes a banquet in the main 
arena, to be followed by a floor show, dancing 
and a big party for all.” 

In these days of better merchandising and 
modern plants, the question often arises as to 
just how much money should be put into a 
plant. Dealers attending the convention will 
be called upon to give personal testimony as 
to what the returns have been to those who 
have erected new plants during recent years. 

With a large portion of the yards doing 
business with the farm trade it will be inter- 
esting to hear “The Lumbermen’s Farm Build- 
ing Market” discussed. 





Hardwood Wholesalers to Take 
Wives to Annual, Jan. 


The third annual convention of the National 
Association of Hardwood Wholesalers will be 
held Jan. 8, in the English Walnut Room of 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago. Registration is 
scheduled for ten o'clock. A feature of this 
year’s gathering will be having the wives of 
the members as guests of the Chicago lumber- 
men during the day. Immediately after the 
morning session, a guide will take the group of 
women in taxicabs to Chinatown for luncheon. 
A full afternoon’s program has been further 
planned, and the women will return to the hotel 
at 6:30 to meet the men in the Florentine Room 
for the annual banquet and entertainment. The 
after-dinner entertainer will be Douglas Mal- 
loch, whose page of poems and pertinent para- 
graphs appears in each issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

The business meeting will open at 10:30 in 
the morning with an address by R. H. Downey, 
president. A. H. Ruth’s report of the treasury 
will follow. A. O. Eberhart, former governor 


of Minnesota, will be the first speaker of the 
morning. He will be followed by R. B. McCune 
of the Social Security Board, who will explain 
the new Social Security Act. The last speaker 
will be C. Wayland Brooks, Republican candi- 
date for governor of Illinois last November, 
who will select his own subject. 

A business meeting and the election of of- 
ficers for the coming year will compose the 
afternoon session. 





Date and Place for Western Pine 
Annual Announced 


PortLAND, Ore., Dec. 28.—Annual meeting 
of the Western Pine Association will be held 
in the Hotel Portland on Feb. 17, it was an- 
nounced at headquarters here today. 


Compete for Best Results in 
Finishing of Redwood 


SAN Francisco, CaLir., Dec. 28.—California 
master painters and decorators are being en- 
couraged by the California Redwood Associa- 
tion to experiment in the proper treatment of 
redwood for interior decoration. At the Cali- 
fornia Council convention of the International 
Society of Master Painters and Decorators 
(Inc.), to be held in Fresno the week of Jan. 
17, the redwood industry will bestow a cash 
prize of $25 and a beautiful redwood plaque on 
the member submitting the best finished panel 
of California redwood. 

At the convention headquarters, the Califor- 
nia Redwood Association will display a series 
of new panel designs in unfinished redwood, af- 





out of gas.” 


do this.” 


day,” and I said, “I did.” 





AT END OF A HARD DAY 


[As told to an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
editor by a Chicago business man] 


Last Monday evening I was on my way from the station to my home. 
It was snowing, and the walk was slick. I had had a hard day—lots of 
things seemed to be wrong—the world was 
the corner of the block where my home is located I noticed a man and 
his wife standing there, apparently trying to get a cab. After I had passed, 
I turned back and said to the man: “Is there something I can do? 
seem anxious; are you looking for somebody?” 
get a cab, or somebody to come and push me down to the gas station. I’m 


I said: “My car is out here in front of my house. I think my daughter 
had it out today. I'll go in and get the keys and push you.” 


I got the keys and turned the car around. The couple got into their car, 
and I pushed them half a mile to a gas station. It was rather a ticklish job 
getting through the boulevard, but we made it all right; and after I had 
pushed him up to the station I asked him if there was anything more I 
could do. He. got out and said, “What do I owe you?” I said, “Nothing.” 
His wife said, “You must be a Christian; I don’t see how you come to 


I don’t know just why I did it, either; but, anyhow, I was feeling pretty 
good about it as I went back home. I forgot all about my troubles. The 
things that had been worrying me seemed lifted off of my shoulders, and 
when I came into the house my wife said: “You must have had a good 


“agin me.” 


As I approached 


You 


He said, “I’m trying to 
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fording painters an opportunity to study the 
wood in its natural state. 

Lawrence L. Witty, sales consultant for the 
association, will be in charge of the display and 
other details of the contest. If. successful, the 
program of cooperation with master painters 
and decorators will be carried on in other State 
organizations in the redwood trading area. 


A CORRECTION 


In a news item outlining program for the 
annual convention of the Carolina Building Ma- 
terial Institute, to be held in Charlotte, N. C., 
Jan. 20-22, which appeared on page 44 of the 
Dec. 5 issue, Hal B. Alston, New York, was 
wrongly referred to as “director trade exten- 
sion for California redwood, cedar and cypress.” 
As a matter of fact Mr. Alston represents the 
Pacific Lumber Co., manufacturer of California 
redwood, as eastern sales manager, and is not 
in any way affiliated with a promotional pro- 
gram for cedar, cypress and redwood. 


New Slate of Officers for Shingle 
Association of B. C. 


Vancouver, B. C., Dec. 26.—Election of 
officers of the Consolidated Red Shingle Asso- 
ciation of British Columbia took place recently. 
Appointments include: 

President—A. 
Shingle Co. 











Hughes, Joseph Chew 


Vice-president—C. Plant, Bloedel Stewart 
Welch Co.; 
Secretary-manager—G. S. Raphael, 811 


Metropolitan Building, Vancouver. 
Directors—C. Hone, Pacific Shingle Co.; H. 

Herndall, Totem Shingle Co.; H. J. Mackin, 

Canadian Western Lumber Co.; W. H. Mc- 
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Lallen, Capilano Shingle Co.; J. E. McNair, 
Robert McNair Shingle Co.; T. Spencer, Ho- 
malko Shingle Co.; H. V. Whittall, Huntting 
Merritt Shingle Co.; C. J. Culter, Hammond 
Cedar Co.; R. B. Horton, McMaster Horton 
Cedar Mfg. Co. 





Salt Lake City Association Elects 
New Officers 


Satt LAKE City, UtTAuH, Dec. 26.—Carl 
Burton, manager McFarland Lumber Co., was 
elected president of the Salt Lake Lumbermen’s 
Association at the annual meeting in the 
Chamber of Commerce this week. He suc- 
ceeds H. LeRoy Frisby of the Anderson 
Lumber Co.’s Salt Lake City branch. A. S. 
Hayes, Morrison-Merrill & Co., was elected 
vice president; Horace Richards, Sugar House 
Lumber & Hardware Co., secretary, and C. N. 
Sargent, Morrison-Merrill & Co., treasurer. 





Name Date and Place for Alabama 
Institute's Annual 


BirMINGHAM, Ata., Dec. 28.—The Alabama 
Building Material Institute will hold its annual 
convention and exposition at the Tutwiler Hotel 
in Birmingham on March 10-12, announced 
Joseph G. Rowell, secretary-manager. From 
present indications there will be many more 
exhibits entered than last year, when a whole 
floor was given over to them. 

It is now likely that a president of the insti- 
tute to succeed the late Mercer Barnett of 
Birmingham will not be chosen until the con- 
vention. The two vice-presidents, Ed Long- 
shore, of York, and C. H. Simms, of Selma, 
are active, although Mr. Simms is under a 
doctor’s orders. 


How to Tell One “Mahogany” 
From Another 


Mapison, Wis., Dec. 28.—In a revision of its 
Technical Note on “Distinguishing Character- 
istics of Mahogany and Woods Commonly 
Called Mahogany,” the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory says: 


The woods commonly sold in the United 
States as mahogany, with or without a qual- 
ifying term indicating their origin, may be 
classed in three commercial groups: (1) 
Woods from tropical America consisting of 
several species of the botanical genus 
Swietenia to which the Forest Service con- 
fines the name “mahogany”; (Z) a number of 
species of the African genus Khaya, termed 
“khaya” by the Forest Service and fre- 
quently called “African mahogany” in the 
trade; and (3) various Philippine hardwoods, 
principally tanguile and red lauaan, both of 
which belong to the botanical genus Shorea, 
often called “Philippine mahogany” in the 
trade. 

The color of all these woods comprises 
various shades of reddish brown. Tanguile, 
however, which constitutes the bulk of 
“Philippine mahogany,” and some species of 
khaya, often has a purplish tinge. In ma- 
hogany, and to a less extent in khaya, the 
color darkens with prolonged exposure to 
light, whereas unstained tanguile becomes 
lighter colored. To observe the original 
color, therefore, fresh surfaces should be ex- 
posed. 

All the woods in these three groups usually 
have interlocked grain and are lustrous, 
which gives quartersawed lumber and radial- 
ly-cut veneer a pronounced ribbon figure; 
that is, alternating dark and light stripes, 
an inch, more or less, in width. In all of 
them the pores can be seen without a mag- 
nifying glass as minute holes on smoothly 
cut end surfaces, and as grooves of varying 
lengths on planed longitudinal surfaces. The 
pores are fairly uniform in size, and fairly 
evenly distributed on all surfaces. 

Mahogany and khaya have a distinctive 
characteristic in common, namely, the oc- 
currence of dark amber-colored gum in many 
of the pores. This gum can be seen on planed 


or split longitudinal surfaces without a mag- 
nifying glass, but bette: with a glass, and 
it distinguishes mahogany and khaya from 
tanguile and red lauaan, in which such gum 
does not occur. 

Mahogany and khaya can be distinguished 
from each other by the presence in the 
former, and absence in the latter, of fine, 
continuous light-colored more or less 
parallel lines + to % inch apart on smoothly 
cut end-grain and quarter-sawed surfaces, 
and slightly to considerably farther apart 
on plain-sawed surfaces. The heavier grades 
of mahogany frequently contain a white de- 
posit in the pores ‘which is absent in the 
lighter grades and in khaya. 

In tanguile and red lauaan the pores are 
partly filled with iridescent, froth-like 
growths known as “tyloses.” On smoothly 
cut end surfaces, tanguile and red lauaan 
show more or less broken parallel lines one- 
eighth inch to several inches apart, readily 
visible to the naked eye, and appearing un- 
der a lens as rows of minute openings, smaller 
than the pores, filled with a white substance. 

The distinguishing characteristics of these 
three groups of wood are more difficult to 
recognize on finished surfaces to which fillers, 
oils, waxes, stains, and the like have been 
applied. The fine continuous light-colored 
lines already mentioned, which distinguish 
mahogany from khaya, are not always dis- 
tinct on finished surfaces. Also the dark 
amber-colored gum in many of the pores of 
mahogany and khaya, as well as the tyloses 
which characterize tanguile and red lauaan, 
are usually not readily seen on finished 
pieces—unless a smooth, fresh cut can be 
made which will show the natural wood. 





A SHEEP-PROOF and hog-proof fence is being 
constructed on the revised boundaries of the 
Mauna Kea forest reserve in Hawaii at the 
approximate elevation of 6,000 to 8,000 feet. 
More than 6,000 wild sheep have been removed 
from this reserve, it is said. There are still 
many of them left and they effectually prevent 
reforestation by natural seeding. 











Demonstrate 


that we can take care 
of your needs in well- 
manufactured stock, with 
unusual values and de- 
pendable service on: 


Yard and Shed Items, 
Eased edge Dimen- 
sion, Flooring, Ceiling, 
Siding, Finish, Mould- 
ings, Casing, Base, 
etc. 


Shed Stock is kiln dried 
—air dried items are 
Lignasan treated. 


Always glad to quote— 
and to serve you well. 
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St. Francis Basin 


OAK FLOORING 


GUM AND 


corronwoor BOX SHOOKS 
everess PILING and TIES 


SOUTHERN 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Chapman & Dewey 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers, Memphis, Tenn 











Get Acquainted ! 


Ozark Brand Oak Floor- 
ing is building a reputa- 


tion for satisfaction. Qual- 
ity with economy never 


fails to build trade. Sam- 
ples and prices will con- 
vince you. 


Ozark Oak Flooring Co. Inc. 


BISMARCK, MO. 
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Here’s Wh 


New Precision Cabinet Catch for 
Installation in Any Position 


Applicable to either right or left hand doors 
in either vertical or horizontal positions, is a 
new cabinet catch, known as “321,” just intro- 
duced by the Frantz Mfg. Co., Sterling, IIl., 
manufacturer of builders’ hardware. The catch 
works with equal effectiveness on flush or lip 
type doors in thick- 
nesses from %-inch 
to 1%-inch. The 
handle is solid brass 
in an attractive mod- 
ernistic design, and 
may be placed in any 
position. A unique 
feature is that the 
bolt may be placed 
in any position re- 
gardless of the posi- 
tion of the handle. 
In other words, the 
bolt may be placed horizontally and the handle 
vertically, or vice versa. The strike is de- 
signed so that it can be adjusted to fit the 
space between the door and the jamb or shelf, 
thus eliminating the need for shimming or 
mortising. The strike can be placed on the 
jamb or shelf in any position desired. The 
whole mechanism is built with precision, and 
built to last. A complete description and prices 
may be obtained from the manufacturer. 





Paint Company Publishes Entire 


Rotogravure Section 
On Monday, Dec. 7, 1936, the Ohio State 
Journal, Columbus, published for the Marietta 
Paint & Color Co. an eight-page rotogravure 
section giving complete pictorial details of the 
history, organization and facilities of the com- 


pany. The title of the section is “The Marietta 
Paint News.” The front page contained pic- 
tures of the factories, warehouses and sales 


rooms, and the photographs of G. A. LaVallee, 
president and general manager, and Grover M. 
Hermann, chairman of the board and treasurer. 
Other pages included pictures of departments 
in the various factories, photographs of officers 
and employees, reproductions of containers hold- 
ing the numerous products, and lists of promi- 
nent customers. The section, copies of which 
were sent to all parts of the country, has met 
with enthusiastic response. 


le AMERICAN 
S FENCE 


Two rolls of the old product of the American Steel and Wire Co., subsidiary 
of the United States Steel Corp., with the new and better fence in shining 
contrast, demonstrate the success of five years’ effort toward improvement. 
The new fence was given its first public exhibition at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 


cago, Dec. 16. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


at’s New— 


Attractive Window Made from 
Free Cutouts 


Presented herewith is 
the photograph of an 
interesting window dis- 
play made of cutouts 
furnished to  Insulite 
dealers who are han- 
dling Bildrite Sheath- 
ing. A contest carried 
on in the Insulite sales 
organization for the 
best window displays 
arranged by salesmen 
and their customers re- 
sulted in a number of 
exhibits, of which the 
accompanying is more 
or less typical. Com- 
plete information on 
how to secure and use 
the cutouts, together 
with suggestions for ar- 
ranging them most ef- 
fectively, will be supplied on application. 


Plywood With Inlaid Moulding and 
Concealed Joints Available 


Made of Douglas fir, the natural grain of 
which is preserved for the surfaces, Art-Ply is 
a %4-inch thick plywood, unique in several re- 
spects. The use of battens or strips at the 
joints is entirely unnecessary. Mouldings are 





inlaid flush with the surface to form standard 
multi-panel sections. Joints between the sec- 
tions are entirely concealed, and at the same 
time sealed. These inlaid sections come in four 
standard patterns. Each piece is four feet by 
eight feet, and the thickness is three-ply. 
Art-Ply can be painted, stained, enameled or 
stenciled. It will take any finish that can be 
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applied to wood. Moldings, as applied at the 
factory, create panels of random plank, stand- 
ard plank, rectangular tile and square tile. The 
product is shipped in packages like plywood, 
and carefully wrapped in manila paper, each 
package weighing about 250 pounds. The manu- 
facturer is Vancouver Plywood & Veneer Co., 
Vancouver, Wash. Complete information with 
illustrations and suggestions for decorative ef- 
fects are available on request. 





Introduces New Type Wire Fence at 
Banquet for Editors 


A new type of farm fence has been announced 
by American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, in 
co-operation with Tennessee Coal Iron & Rail- 
road Co., Birmingham, and Columbia Steel Co., 
San Francisco, all United States Steel Corp. 
subsidiaries. The outstanding feature of the 
new fence is that it is almost as lustrous as if 
it were chromium plated. “Longlife” is the 
name of the new fence, and its principal advan- 
tage is in its three-way rust-protection. The 
wire is made of a wire core of full content 
copper bearing steel, a zinc alloy fused to the 
steel, and an outer coating of commercially pure 
zinc. The first fence is expected to be placed 
on the market this month. Initial preview of 
the new fence was afforded at a dinner at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, which was attended 
by nearly one hundred editors of leading agri- 
cultural and business papers. The editors’ 
dinner party was presided over by W. H. 
Cordes, sales promotion-advertising manager of 
American Steel & Wire Co., who introduced 
M. W. Reed, assistant to the vice president and 
chief engineer; F. C. Elder, chief metallurgist ; 
H. A. Squibbs, assistant general manager of 
sales; and V. H. Farr, assistant to the presi- 
dent, all of American Steel & Wire Co. Intro- 
duction of the new fence culminates five years 
of research, and has entailed entensive additions 
of machinery in the various producing plants. 





Here are four officials who have had a share in the five years’ research to pro- 
duce it or who will have responsibility for making and marketing it: Left to 
right—H. A. Squibbs, assistant general manager of sales; F. C. Elder, chief 
metallurgist; W. H. Cordes, sales-promotion-advertising manager, and M. W. 


Reed, assistant to vice president and chief engineer. 
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New Light-Weight Low-Price Truck 
Stream-Styled in Dual Tones 


For the first time in its history, General 
Motors Truck and Coach Division of the 
Yellow Truck and Coach Manufacturing Co., 
has introduced a new light, short wheelbase 
unit at an extremely low price. It is a 112-inch 
wheelbase truck, rated at half-ton capacity, and 
offered at a price of $395 f.0.b. Pontiac, for the 
chassis only. Indicative of the trend towards 
cab-over-engine design, is the fact that the 
company now has a complete line of COE 
models ranging in carrying capacity from 1% 
tons to 12 tons. The 1% and 2-ton models are 
priced at $830, complete with cab, f.o.b. Pontiac, 
Mich. Advanced stream-styling in all models 
is emphasized by Dual-Tone color design, 
offered in twelve color combinations at no extra 
cost. New all-steel “helmet top” cabs, both 
standard and de luxe, are available for every 
model. 
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Announces Low-Cost Carriage for 


Small Mills and Precise Lumber 


The Cunningham Machinery Corp., Shreve- 
port, La., has designed a new carriage for use 
with a Cunningham 5-inch gun, where steam is 
available, for cutting as much as 20,000 feet 
a day. It is called the A-#1 Boss Dog Car- 
riage, and has a special frame of 6x6’s, trucks 
with 10-inch machined wheels, and 1yeinch 
axles mounted in adjustable roller- bearing car- 
riage boxes. The bottom tooth of the Boss 
Dogs is dropped down below the base so that 
it will hold poles of the smallest diameter that 
is likely to be handled even in extreme cases. 
The combination was conceived for use in mills 
where most economical operation is desired, 
while still maintaining all of the big-mill fea- 
tures for manufacturing precise lumber. The 
manufacturer recommends the installation of 
two or three of these combinations, to reduce 
first cost and to keep production costs lower 
than where one big mill is used. 
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Many exceptional quality features are provided in the new GMC 1'/-ton truck at an attractive price 





NEWS AND 
VIEWS OF 





50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








F. W. Gilchrist, Alpena, 
Mich., has purchased the in- 
terest of Mrs. C. W. Richard- 
son in the lumber barges and 
other vessel property belong- 
ing to her, including an interest 
in ten barges and propellers. 
It is said that he has also 
bought her interest in certain 
Canadian pine limits and in 
some California redwood. 

*x* x * 

A couple of leading Chicago 
lumbermen, Messrs. C. C. 
Thompson and R. L. Henry, 
have in hand a local enterprise, 
which if their plans turn out 
successfully, will be apt to put 
money in their purses to no 
small amount. These gentle- 
men, with some others, have or- 
ganized a company for the pur- 
pose of building a’ arcade rail- 
way along the line of Monroe 
Street, below the surface for 
rapid transit. It is proposed 
to excavate the street to the 
depth of fourteen feet and 
build a double arcade or tun- 
nel for the passage of trains in 
either direction. This will be 
roofed over, and the roadway 
replaced on the original grade. 
In this arcade a double track 
railway will be operated by 
‘able or electric motors. The 


advantages of this scheme over 
any surface or elevated road 
are very great and the pro- 
posed improvement is welcomed 
by the property owners and 
citizens as the: best solution 
that has been offered of the 
rapid transit problem. 
& e e 


The new Blodgett sawmill at 
Muskegon, Mich., will be one 
of the finest lumber-making in- 
stitutions in the State. The 
foundation of the mill is upheld 
and made solid by 1,700 piles. 

ee *# @ 


The Puget Mill Co.’s mills at 
Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and 
Utsalady, Wash. T., will run 
on ten hours’ time, instead of 
twelve hours as_ heretofore. 
This will constitute a full day’s 
work for all mill men, me- 
chanics and longshoremen. The 
reduction was made by the 
company voluntarily. 

e« @ @ 

The disposal of the waste 
made by the Bangor, Me., saw- 
mills is becoming a matter of 
much public interest. The 
have been in the habit of 
dumping it in the river, which 
the courts have decided they 
have no right to do. It is 





proposed now to compel them 





to find some other method of 
getting rid of it. 
x * * 

The Oconto Co. Oconto, 
Wis., which was reported a 
while ago as intending to go 
out of the lumber business, has 
decided to continue therein 
and will make substantial im- 
provements in its mill the pres- 
ent winter. 


* * * 

A Maine paper states that 
201,000,000 shingles passed 
Vanceboro station, on the 


Maine Central, going west, in 
the year 1885. There were over 
2,000 carloads and nearly all 
came from Aroostook County. 


s*. * * 


There are many advocates of 
the uniform inspection of pine 
lumber. As it now stands there 
is a chaotic confusion of both 
qualities and prices. It is like 
buying a prize package to place 
an order for a car of lumber. 
***No matter how desirable 
this uniform inspection of pine 
lumber may be considered by 


Y| its advocates, however, its con- 


summation can never be real- 
ized. It is absolutely imprac- 
ticable by reason of the radical 
differences in the character of 
stock. 
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TAKE IT FROM FLORIDA 





8€1 HAVE healthful sunshine," says 
Florida. “Lots of it. | offer op- 
portunities for recreation, rest or 


quiet seclusion. 
the taking. 


"And within my borders, too, are 
great tidal swamplands dense with 
Genuine Tidewater Red Cypress, ‘The 
Wood Eternal’. Trees, centuries old, 
that produce the most durable lumber 
in the world. This, too, is yours for 
the taking." 


These are yours for 


And it is these great trees that fur- 
nish the trade and grade-marked 
cypress sold by the Florida Louisiana 
Red Cypress Company. Now, and for 
many years, you can get all the 
cypress you need—the same cypress, 
the same service. 


Stock and sell Arrow Brand Cypress. 
Take it from Florida. Order it from 
the Florida Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company. 


ALWAYS SPECIFY gf .74:- Red 
The => G vess 
Arrow Brand ‘rhe wood Eternal* 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS COMPANY 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 











CARR LUMBER COMPANY 


“BILTMORE” 
FLOORING 


“Biltmore” Hardwoods 


Plain and Quartered Oak 
Soft Yellow Poplar 
Basswood, Chestnut, Etc. 











PISGAH FOREST, N. C. 
WHITE PINE (¢2e— 


California White 
and Sugar Pine 


Cedar and 
West Coast Products 


Also 
Fir Wallboard 


William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office—4i East 42d St. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 











12 Years Manufacturing and Distributing. 
Stocks on hand at all times for Prompt Shipment. 


CEDAR CRAFT PRODUCTS, Inc. 


1052 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


AM-MEX SALES COMPANY 


INCCRPORATED 


Lumber—Plywood—Tropical Hardwoods 


28 Church Street, Buffalo, N. : a 
Specializing in 


PLYWOOD of every description 











In 1936, with this slogan, Stanley 
is advertising to your customers 
their complete line of hardware 
& for all types of doors. Write for 
your copy of the 32 page booklet. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Connecticut 








O TIMBER ESTIMATORS 0 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Cruises and Valuations 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 


Old Town, Ruttan Block, 
Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 
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The Ready Reference 
Inventory Book 


q “Shows up” scattered piles. 


PEUTTAT Tt 


Pre- 


vents Over-Buying. 


§ Assembles. different classes of 
lumber on correct page. Saves 
Valuable Time. 

§ Each page has large index. 
to handle in cold weather. 

{ Plenty of space to list all 
carried in stock, 


POSTPAID PRICES 

1 Copy Ready 

ventory Book 

4 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 

10 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 


Easy 


**ems 


Reference In- 


TITUUUCTe ee easareridy 


For Sale By 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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To Log Indiana Tract 


MircHELL, Inp., Dec. 28.—The largest tim- 
berland tract in southern Indiana, comprising 
1,120 acres south of Georgia, has been bought 
from the Sharlow heirs by A. O. Brewer and 
Oscar Ellis, both of Mitchell. A sawmill will 


be built on the tract, and it is estimated that 
18,000 crossties will be cut, with the remainder 
of the stand to be cut into timbers. 


AMERICAN 





LUMBERMAN 
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Ohioans Visit “Nearwhite” Operation 


The first group making what has become an 
annual fall and winter trek to the mills of the 
Sumter Lumber Co. (Inc.), Electric Mills, 
Miss., arrived a few days ago. The group 
consisted of Ohioans piloted by R. M. Giesy, 





Group of Ohioans that 
visited home of “Near- 
white," the mills of the 
Sumter Lumber Co., at 
Electric Mills, Miss. 





Jr., of the H. H. Giesy & Bros. Co., Columbus. 
The other members of the party were Ralph 
Adams and T. D. Bates, of the Giesy organiza- 
tion; Jack Woodworth, of Lyman-Hawkins Co., 
Akron; Frank Lumberth, of Fifth Ave. Lum- 
ber Co., Columbus; Guy Maize, of the Dod- 
dington Co., Columbus; W. C. McNally, of 
Grand View Lumber Co., Columbus; and 
Howard Potter, of Potter Lumber & Supply 
Co., Worthington. The group arrived on Sun- 
day evening and departed Tuesday morning, 
after spending a full day Monday inspecting 


the plant and exploring around the town. 
They expressed themselves as being im- 
pressed particularly with the speed and care 
used in handling lumber in the various stages 
of its production, and with the cleanliness of 





the plant. The kilns, with more than a half- 
million feet of lumber coming through at all 
times, constituted a focal point of interest. The 
planing mill, turning out a wide variety of 
sizes and shapes of “Nearwhite” shortleaf yel- 
low pine, commanded the attention of the party 
for some time. 

A standing invitation from the management of 
Sumter to company customers and friends to 
visit the plant at any time is extended. In the 
past year over one hundred visitors from all 
parts of the country have been entertained. 


Retailers’ Educational Tour Outlined 


PorTLAND, OreE., Dec. 30.—The C. D. John- 
son Lumber Co., with executive offices at 1330 
American Bank Bldg., reports that its entire 
organization is keyed to a high pitch in antici- 
pation of the visit to its operations of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers. The 
visit is a scheduled stop of the Big Circle Trip, 
on which the dealers will embark from Chicago 
on Jan. 23 after having assembled from various 
parts of Ohio. The tour will include many 
points of historic and scenic interest along the 
West Coast from Canada to southern Cali- 
fornia, and in. Texas and the old South. 
Mingled with these attractions will be visits to 
a number of outstanding timber operations, 
which, in most cases, have the double advantage 
of scenic beauty and romantic background. 

The C. D. Johnson operation was included 
because it is one of the major old-growth yellow 
Douglas fir and Sitka spruce mills on the Coast. 
After spending the day at Longview, the party 
will abandon its Pullmans temporarily on Sat- 
urday, Jan. 30, and leave in motor coaches for 
a two-day trip along the Oregon Coast Route, 


a famous scenic highway. It is on this leg of 
the trip that the C. D. Johnson operations will 
be visited. Ample time will be given to enable 
the party to get a first-hand knowledge of large 
scale spruce operations. The plant is so situated 
that excellent panoramic views of the mill and 
its rugged surroundings are obtainable. At 
Toledo, in the heart of the district, the com- 
pany will stop for lunch on the first day of the 
motor tour. The night will be spent at Curriers 
Village at Lakeside, on Ten Mile Lake. On 
the second day, the party will reach the red- 
wood country, and stop for the night at Eureka, 
preparatory to inspecting redwood operations. 
After this phase, the motor coaches will be 
left in favor of the railroad, and San Francisco 
will be the next stop. 

Los Angeles will be the last stop before the 
Texas itinerary is begun. New Orleans will 
be reached in time for the Mardi Gras, and 
then the party will go on to Crosby and Natchez 
in Mississippi—the old South with its hospi- 
tality and lumber operations. The party will 
arrive back in Chicago on Friday, Feb. 12. 








Sawmill of C. D. Johnson Lumber Corp. at Toledo, Ore., on Yaquina Bay 
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Let Men Be Proud 


Let men be proud of their own trade, 
We would not have it otherwise, 
But when the lowest sill is laid, 
Or when the highest rafters rise, 
We're glad that ours has had to do 
With building and not tearing down, 
That we shall leave, when we are through, 
A better earth, a better town. 


Let men be proud of their own task, 
Or their profession, great or small. 
Not all the honor we would ask, 
Or even very much at all. 
Our duty is the humble kind, 
Not all will recognize its worth, 
But we departing leave behind 
A better town, a better earth. 


Let men be proud of their own art, 
Wherever they may stay or roam, 
But homes are builded by the heart, 
And hearts are builded by the home. 

And when we lay our tools aside, 
At last when we shall lay us down, 
This then will be the builder’s pride 
A better earth, a better town. 


We See b' the Papers 


Well, only 363 more days before you can 
try swearing off again. 

It took the Chicago police four years to find 
out that banknite was gambling. 

It took the children only a few days and 
that it was an easy way to make money. 

An expert says that a child usually out- 
grows his faults. It is different with a man. 

It was 56 in Chicago and Los Angeles Christ- 
mas Day, and both are apologizing. 

You think you have a beautiful little car, 
until they hand you the new license plates. 

The Panama Canal lost $947,254 last year, 
without Mr. Farley there to do the figuring. 

Wishing you a prosperous New Year, not that 
the tax collector will let it do you any good. 


A lot of women wish they could get into the 
movies, and almost any woman knows she could. 

We used to think that maple syrup was the 
prize sap, but recent events in England make us 
doubtful. 

Having spent ourselves poor at Christmas, 
the thing to do now is to sit down and blame 
those who didn’t. 

The cost of building has increased 23 points 
in the last three years, and to equal 1920 has 
only 116 more to go. 

In the six months ended Oct. 31 last, 2,369,- 
162 persons bumming rides were put off or kept 
off trains; but what we want to see is some 
figures on the thumbers. 


Copper, lead, zinc and tin are all selling at 
new high prices, and we don’t remember hav- 
ing bought a one of them, 


Speaking of the training season—when we 
don’t keep in condition the boss gives us a trip, 
but it isn’t to Florida or California. 

We are going to make a tour of Texas the 
last week of April, and that thought alone is 
enough to get us through the winter. 

Astronomers tell us that the moon passed 
through the penumbra Sunday night, causing 
an appulse. That isn’t telling us much. 

Chiang Kai-shek was released to his wife as 
a Christmas present. A lot of women will 
think that wasn’t much of a Christmas. 


However, it’s an idea. If it becomes a cus- 





tom to give husbands as Christmas presents, 
women will get a chance to exchange them. 


Planners in Washington, London and Paris 


are trying to regulate the value of the dollar, 
the pound and the franc, but the only thing that 
ever regulates them is what you can buy with 
them. 


Up to Christmas night, 774 persons had been 
killed and 19,424 injured in automobile acci- 
dents in Chicago in 1936. We soon may be 
confronted with the problem of what to do with 
our used pedestrians. 


Between Trains 


Paso Rosies, Catir.—This is the place 
where the Pittsburgh Pirates train every 
year, so the Exchange Club arranged to 
have us stop off and limber up for tomor- 
row’s double-header with the California 
teachers at Santa Cruz. Originally sched- 
uled for the big health resort hotel here, the 
luncheon outgrew it, and we moved to the 
American Legion memorial hall, and _ it 
looked for a time as though we would have 
to move out to the ballpark. The training 
diamond is right at the edge of town, and 
the citizens of this fair city don’t think any 
more of seeing a big league ballplayer than 
they do a gopher. Harold Goodale, local 
lumberman, sat not far from us, so we had 
good support. Fine town, Paso Robles, just 
half way between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles (most of the towns up and down 
Highway 101 claim they are), and before we 
knew it we were looking at cabins, but fi- 
nally persuaded ourselves to move on. Ellis 
Wiest invited us here, and had to take the 
consequences, whatever they were. 


BAKERSFIELD, CaLir.—While we cross the 
prairies homeward bound, we shall think often 
of Bakersfield, where there were 102 present 
at the Rotary luncheon today, and where we 
shook hands with the whole 102, for we even 
shook hands with ourself when it was all over 
for having included Bakersfield in our itinerary. 
It is a progressive and inspiring city, and, char- 
acteristic of California, the county-seat of a 
county about the same size as the State of 
Massachusetts. The city has a monthly pay- 
roll of $1,000,000 (the same as Battle Creek, 
Mich.), what with planing mills, cement works, 
railroad shops, and one thing and another. 
While ’round about they raise cotton, cattle, 
and even oil and gas. Incidentally, Kern 
County has 1,500 miles of canals and ditches, 
and 250,000 acres of irrigated land. Great 
town; great Rotary Club; great time. 


Each Is Best 


I’ve been down east, I’ve been out west, 
And. north and south, and each is best. 
Whatever land we ever roam, 

Remember that that land is home, 

If not to us to others there, 

To them most dear, to them most fair. 
This makes the stranger, makes the friend, 
The journey, or the journey’s end. 


I may not see the beauty of 

The land they live in, land they love, 

The rugged hill, the empty plain, 

The crowded street, the rippling grain. 

But all of these have been a part 

Not of a country but a heart. 

Here sleep their dead, here live their dear; 
My home is far, their home is here. 


The poorest house I can not scorn, 
Perhaps within a babe was born, 
Nor estimate the farmer’s soil, 

Made fertile by his loving toil. 

I’ve been down east, I’ve been out west, 
And north and south, and each is best, 
And then my homeland I recall, 

And know that that is best of all. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 28.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Dec. 19, and 
fifty-one weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1936 and 1935 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics 
for identical mills for the corresponding period of 1935: 
rwo WEEKS: 


January 2, 1937 Jar 











A Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders 
Softwoods: Mills 1936 of 1935 1936 of 1935 1936 ef iese z 
I a aa a i ret iad alg gg ni ece 105 60,577,000 99 69,347,000 129 82,694,000 141 hor 
Dn ojccedeneee eeeeebagvecioneneeeee 202 168,710,000 83 140,608,000 87 257,541,000 119 
es aes eBanh Meee knee tue eeree 111 114,767,000 140 134,186,000 171 177,629,000 185 Mc 
i Pe ceveeteeeeeewe +oe08eees 13 17,084,000 96 13,785,000 100 20,492,000 141 sev 
Bouthern Cypress.......ccccccccccccscccccces 11 5,356,000 146 5,313,000 112 5,787,000 116 ner 
EEE Er ree 7 87,000 ase 4,129,000 138 5,455,000 146 it 
NertRhorm Hemlock....cccccccce coccccccccces 14 3,146,000 67 1,804,000 123 2,958,000 176 a 
ee er re er 463 369,727,000 99 369,172,000 117 552,556,000 139 4 i 3 
Aardwoods: P elec 
DOUGMONT BOTOWOOES . cc cc cccccccccoseveces 597 13,928,000 107 15,095,000 136 14,153,000 134 Fri 
Northern Hardwoods..................sceeee 14 6,349,000 146 3,914,000 168 4,446,000 119 aa 
R66 40o so Vase eeeweneseceuee 73 20,277,000 117 19,009,000 142 18,599,000 130 3 wh 
CO Ere Te ee eee er 522 390,004,000 100 388,181,000 118 571,155,000 139 3 hel 
FIFTY-ONE WEEKS: 5 } 
Softwoods: ; 
ee ia ei eamiee Renee 115 1,662,994,000 117 1,748,991,000 117 1,782,304,000 117 mn 
es cc cn wed edn de hae wee we Owenee ee iad 202 5,194,375,000 133 5,044,753,000 126 5,342,954,000 130 tur 
WHOMEGNE PEM cccccccceccccccsscccesvecoesece 120 3,245,582,000 123 3,178,420,000 127 3,322,185,000 130 
es 66 ccna Ww ee Caadebnaeawe 3 443,607,000 124 417,782,000 117 429,047,000 116 
i i, i icKcs cee kciewtesee eeeew 11 142,212,000 136 143,689,000 115 131,971,000 116 
a aaa a dake 10 Oe MEDEA Hew e eee 7 124,505,000 102 117,412,000 89 114,853,000 95 
WORCMOTE TIGMBISEM cccccccccccsee coevcsceces 16 98,517,000 105 70,114,000 98 73,652,000 102 : 
Pt Pe cveredneeeeee. neeeee tonnes 484 10,911,792,000 126 10,721,161,000 123 11,196,966,000 126 
Hardwoods: 
BOGSMOTM TATE WOOES®. 2. cccccccccccccccceccs 747 428,055,000 a 432,514,000 wis 444,499,000 ia 
FROCERGTR TERPEWOOER. cc ccccccccccccces secce 16 110,240,000 126 101,063,000 119 102,698,000 114 
ah one 6 ae te wi wee meee 90 538,295,000 121** 533,577,000 122** 547,197,000 125** 
a cits chek aede eo eens dene ena e ees 558 11,450,087,000 126** 11,254,738,000 123** 11,744,163,000 126** 





*1935 figures not available. 


**Estimated. ftUnits of production. 





California Redwood 


SAN Francisco, CAtir., Dec. 26.—The follow- 
ing information is summarized from the reports 
of 13 mills to the California Redwood Associa- 
tion for November: 

—Redwood—wW hite 
Percent of Wood 


Feet Production Feet 

Production 34,218,000 a 2,996,000 
Shipments ..... 25,738,000) 3,725,000 
Plant use ...... 2,885,000f 84 475,000 
Orders— 

Received ..... 32,341,000 94 3,166,000 

On BOnd ....:; 39,474,000 2,687,000 
Stock on hand.. 281,040,000 8,367,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 





Shipments Orders 
Northern California*.. 10,787,000 11,391,000 
Southern California*.. 5,194,000 5,031,000 
Se sc acts eige éw ad 165,000 78,000 
eee ee 9,582,000 12,087,000 
Ee 10,000 3,754,000 
NY adi ace de arb ockeiw'oaie 25,738,000 32,341,000 
*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 
7Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 


tAll other States and Canada. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTtLAND, OreE., Dec. 26.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations 
of identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Dec. 19: 
Reports of an average of 111 mills: 


-~Totals for 2 Weeks Ended— 
Dec. 19, 1936 Dec. 21, 1935 


Production ...... 114,767,000 81,859,000 
emipments .....+.-. 134,186,000 78,246,000 
Orders received.. 177,629,00 95,961,000 
Reports of 102 identical mills: 

Dec. 19, 1936 Dec. 21, 1935 
Unfilled orders.... 293,633,000 166,629,000 
Gross stocks...... 1,406,548,000 1,325,063,000 


Reports of 102 identical mills: 
Year to Date 








jane ony 
1936 

Production ....... 3,001,884,000 2,435,355,000 

Shipments ....~-2,950,396,000 2,308,903,000 

Orders ...........3,070,895,000 2,355,831,000 





A FOREST AREA of more than 10,000 acres is 
being managed by Wisconsin school children, 
serving as part-time foresters, according to the 
Wisconsin Conservation Commission. The State 
has 114 school forests under a State-supervised 
program, and they range in size from a mini- 
mum of 40 acres to the largest, 320 acres, tlie 
possession of the Park Forest high school. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Dec. 28.—Following is a statement for seven groups of identical mills 
and two groups of flooring factories of unfilled order and gross stock footages on Dec. 19: 














. Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 
Softwoods— Mills 1936 1935 1936 1935 
eee ee . 88 94,272,000 66,239,000 315,258,000 335,790,000 
I aia Sow a le ada ar iba: waneie 202 740,515,000 426,844,000 1,213,076,000 1,038,953,000 
EY EL cc wteneeaceccesw ee e 102 293,633,000 166,629,000 1,406,548,000 1,325,063,000 
California Redwood ........... — 13 51,296,000 36,199,000 290,539,000 ,454,000 
BOCCNGER CHPTERS. ccccccccccccce 11 8,141,000 5,540,000 158,169,000 154,947,000 
ED Cen. c ceceew eee eee 7 9,172,000 5,978,000 141,478,000 126,512,000 
NOFtRerm EIGGIOGE...cccccccccese *8 6,752,000 2,651,000 84,100,000 75,016,000 
Total BettwWeeGs ..ccccccevecs 431 1,203,781,000 710,080,000 3,609,168,000 3,338,735,000 
Hard woods— 
Southern Hardwoods ........... $54 45,976,000 34,394,000 129,077,000 136,126,000 
Northern Hardwoods ........... *10 11,304,000 7,529,000 69,128,000 76,533,000 
Total Hardwoods.............. ~ 64 57,280,000 41,923,000 198,205,000 — 212,659,000 
GEE BI ob cici eves cexsews 487 1,261,061,000 752,003,000 3,807,373,000 3,551,394,000 


*Unfilled orders reported by 8 and 10 mills respectively; gross stocks by 12. 


tUnits. 





Special Train Will Convey “Traveling 


* 99 
Convention 


St. Paut, MInn., Dec. 28.—A traveling sales 
convention that will cover 6,000 miles by spe- 
cial train is scheduled for the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. force. The company is the mer- 
chandising unit for the Weyerhaeuser lumber 
interests, with headquarters in St. Paul. 

Since the Weyerhaeuser company can not 
bring its salesmen together at any one plant to 
show them how the products they sell are made 
—its producing mills and plants being widely 
separated, it has been decided. to “take Mo- 
hammed to the mountain.” The tour is believed 
to be the first of its kind, and is certain to set 
a new record for mileage and time required. 

Salesmen of the company from all sections 
of the country will meet in St. Paul, Jan. 4, to 
board the Weyerhaeuser 4-Square Special. This 
train will be their home for three weeks. 

The party will visit virgin forests whence 
originate the lumber products they sell. The 
salesmen will see and study logging operations 
in the Pacific Northwest, and will follow every 
step in the manufacture of the firm’s products 
in mills of Minnesota, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. 

The group of 150 salesmen will be accompa- 


of Salesmen 


nied by R. M. Weyerhaeuser, F. E. Weyer- 
haeuser, and F. K. Weyerhaeuser, president of 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. The special train 
of 12 cars, chartered from the Great Northern 
Railway, will include six Pullmans, two dining 
cars, observation and office cars, and a coach 
in which sales meetings will be held. 

Mills owned by the Weyerhaeuser interests 
at Cloquet, Minn.; Coeur d’Alene, Potlatch, 
Lewiston, Boise and Emmett, Idaho; Everett, 
Snoqualmie Falls, and Longview, Wash., and 
Klamath Falls, Oregon, will be visited. 

The train will leave St. Paul over the Great 
Northern Monday night, Jan. 4, at 11:30 p. m. 
for Cloquet. On the return trip it is scheduled 
to reach St. Paul Monday night,’ Jan. 25, at 
10:30 p. m. 





Hymeneal 


NORTHCUTT-JOYES—The engagement of 
Miss Nina Bingham Joyes, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Preston Pope Joyes, Louisville, Ky., 
to William Allen Northcutt, Jr., also of Louis- 
ville, was announced Dec. 27. Mr. Joyes is 
one of the officials of W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), Louisville. 
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Veteran Lumber Manufacturer Honored 





at Banquet 


SPOKANE, WasH., Dec. 26.—Forty friends 
honored J. P. McGoldrick, president of the 
McGoldrick Lumber Co. of this city on his 
seventy-seventh birthday, Dec. 17, with a din- 
ner in the Spokane Hotel, and presented him 
with a silver loving cup upon which was in- 
scribed, “Our true friend and tried companion, 
J. P. McGoldrick.” Many of the guests trav- 
eled hundreds of miles to attend the event. 
Friends who were unable to be present show- 
ered Mr. McGoldrick with scores of telegrams, 
— showed the high regard in which he is 
held. 

Mr. McGoldrick came here from Minneapolis 
in 1904, and became a leader among manufac- 
turers of western soft pine. He recognized the 
importance of the selling 
end of the lumber manu- 
facturing business, and 
his friendliness with 
those he contacted 
served him well. At 77, 
he is the oldest in point 





J. P. McGOLDRICK, 
Spokane, Wash.; 


Honored at Dinner 
on 77th Birthday 





of service of the Inland 
Empire lumber manu- 
facturers who are still 
active. He has always 
worked for the interests 
of the industry as a 
whole, and witha 
charity and tolerance be- 
yond most business men. 
To Mr. McGoldrick, co-operation had always 
meant that he would give more than he took. 

Presiding at the head of the banquet table was 
E. F. Cartier VanDissel, a close friend of the 
guest of honor for many years and himself a 
retired lumber manufacturer. A feature of the 
evening’s program was the reading of the fol- 
lowing poem by Ben Hornby, retired lumber 
manufacturer of Dover, Idaho, who dedicated 
his work to Mr. McGoldrick. 


THE LUMBERIN’ DENE 
By Al Umber Pyler 


I’m goin’ tu tell yu fellers how, 
We're celebratin’ here an’ now, 

The burthday uv a gud ole frend, 
With influence t’ward the end, 

Thet biziness shud be on the squar, 
An’ men frum here an’ evrywhar 
Kin meet an’ tak there biziness o’re, 
An kum to relize moar an’ moar, 
This lumber biziness we are in, 

Is moar a oner then a sin. 





His influnce wuz always gud, 
Not only in this naborhud, 

But evrywhar the biziness reches, 
Wich planely signafys an’ teches, 
Thet men are fare an’ want t’no, 
Whut’s best t’do an’ whar t’go. 
An’ here’s a thot nun kin reject, 
We've lerned to oner an’ respect, 
The man who’s konsil an’ advice, 
Kep us frum skKatin’ on thin ice. 


Wen things luked blu an’ biziness ded, 
He kep his curage an’ his hed, 
Konsiled thet the ski wud clere, 

An’ curage take the place of fere, 
All thot ov lettin’ down he sperned, 
An’ sure enuff gud times reterned. 
Now while we all are gethered round, 
This tabul whar gud things abound, 
Let’s plege our fath anew in him, 
McGoldrick Lumber Company’s—JIM. 


Committee in charge of the dinner consisted 
of Mr. VanDissel, J. M. Brown, president 
Long Lake Lumber Co., Spokane, and Walter 
Leuthold, president of the Deer Park (Wash.) 
Lumber Co. Mr. Leuthold presented the loving 


cup to Mr. McGoldrick in behalf of the 
assembled friends. 

Among the guests practically all of whom 
had a chance to express themselves, was ex- 
Governor Roland Hartley who came from 
Everett, Wash., for the occasion. 

Those present were: J. P. McGoldrick, G. 
A. Holden, Ed Wert, David Brown, William 
Johnson, Ernest L. Cardle, George Morrison, 
Carl Soderberg, Claude Randall, Roland Hart- 
ley, George Duffy, G. W. Rittman, Tom Dowd, 
William Geddes, Ralph Nelson, George Corn- 
wall, John Bunyan, William Powell, David 
Spoor, Clarence Graue, Walter Rosenberry, 
Ben Hornby, William Howe, James Brown, 
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Grant Dickson, Henry Klopp, Milton McGold- 
rick, C. L. Billings, J. R. Babcock, James 
Smyth, W. G. Merryweather, E. F. Cartier 
VanDissel, W. M. Leuthold, C. B. Sanderson, 
E. B. Devoe, Harry McAllister, C. A. Coffee, 
J. P. Austin and E. L. Rowles. 


Adds to Big Grays Harbor 


Furniture Plant 


HoguramM, WaAsH., Dec. 26.—The long idle 
Knox & Tombs door factory here will reopen 
soon, according to officials of the Grays Harbor 
Chair & Manufacturing Co., who said the plant 
will be equipped with furniture making machin- 
ery and used as an auxiliary to that company’s 
big plant here. Door-making machinery will 
be removed and stored by the Harbor Plywood 
Co. Production will start as soon as the new 
machinery can be installed. The auxiliary plant 
will employ about a hundred men. 
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Profit and Goodwill .. . 


These better, longer-lasting frames DO give your 
customers more for the money—and you can order 
them in Genuine White Pine or Ponderosa—in Mixed 
Cars with almost anything in White Pine or 
Ponderosa Pine Lumber. 


You'll find it decidedly to your advantage to rely on 
us for your requirements in Idaho White Pine, North- 
ern White Pire, Ponderosa Pine, Yellow Pine, White 
Spruce, Fir, Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles—and 
other Western Forest Products. Write TODAY for 
quotations and information about this complete and 
satisfying service for dealers. 
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C LI M LU — 


used in the book has been 
specially treated to give it a 
high wet-strength so that it 
can be tallied on when damp. 

Prices quoted are Postpaid | 
1 copy of the Climax Tally 


Book $1.00 
6 copies...$5.50 12 copies.. .$10.00 


Send Orders to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 








Improved and Revised 


Years of experience has proved the Climax 
Lumber Tally Book to be a most practical all- 
purpose tally record. The ruled lines in the 
book will not fade or run when wet. The paper 
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Portland, Ore. 


WESTERN WOODS—tThe predominant fac- 
tor in the Columbia River district lumber and 
log markets continues to be the maritime 
strike, which at this writing shows no sign 
of releasing its paralyzing grip on Pacific 
Coast industries. Prices are advancing on all 
Douglas fir and western pines and the un- 
filled order files continue to mount. Mills in 
this region are in the extraordinary position 
of being flooded with orders, but operating on 
short shifts, preparing to close, or already 
down. Orders are pouring in at almost un- 
precedented rate, but only a small number 
are being accepted. In the meantime, mill 
yards are piling high with lumber, and in 
many cases stocks have so increased that 
shutdowns have been necessary. Docks are 
especially overloaded, representing the tying 
up of a vast amount of capital. Local and 
nearby rail business is brisk on higher prices. 


CALIFORNIA—Building 
and builders are in strong need of many 
items. tail lines from the Northwest to 
California cities are carrying more lumber 
than ever before. There was a let-up some 
two weeks ago in the demand, caused by 
rumors that cargo shipments would soon be 
resumed; but buyers are back in the market 
stronger than ever. Mills with good rail con- 
nections have all the California business they 
can handle, Prices are stiff and advancing. 


INTERCOASTAL—Prices on most of the 
usual East Coast items are about $3 higher 
than they were two months ago, when the 
strike started. Those mills in a position to 
promise immediate shipment at the end of 
the strike are in a most favored position. 
They are pretty nearly able to quote their 
own figure. Others have on their books all 
the orders they would normally care to ac- 
cept, but some offers are “sticking.” Mill 
operators realize it will take six weeks at 
least after the strike is over for shipments 
to begin to catch up with old business. The 
unfilled order file is the largest in this dis- 
trict in many years. 


FOREIGN—Foreign bookings are light, 
with most of the business going to British 
Columbia. The market was beginning to 
show some life when the strike began, but 
it has now suffered another set-back which 
shippers believe will take years to overcome. 
Foreign buyers have become _ increasingly 
wary of buying in Oregon and Washington 
because of the repeated major labor troubles. 


continues active 


RAIL—tThe demand from the middle West 
is good and sales are limited only by the 


ability of rail lines to find enough cars. No.1 
stuff is in especially good demand. Prices 
are firm. 

WESTERN PINES—The market is firm, 


with top grades in 
Prices show a 
vance, but the 


especially good demand. 
continued tendency to ad- 
industry says they are still 
lower than increased production costs war- 
rant. Low grades are especially underpriced, 
it was said. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


WATERFRONT LABOR—One of the most 
important recent events in the 56-day old 
maritime strike on the Pacific Coast was a 
recent emphatic denial, by both sides to the 
controversy, of published “peace terms.’ Re- 
ports of mounting relief rolls are coming 
from all the affected lumber producing areas 
on the Pacific Coast. 

In the hope that shipping interests may 
soon be able to settle their labor difficulties, 
retailers in southern California are reluctant 
to raise prices. Some dealers are reported 
to be absorbing a part of the increased cost 
resulting from bringing in lumber by rail. 
Suspension of coastal shipping has resulted 
in an average increase of $4 on lumber, at 
southern California points, which is said to 
be equivalent to a 10 percent rise in lumber 
prices. 


BUILDING—The value of building permits 
reported for fifty-one cities located in eight 
Far Western States during November, 1936, 
totaled $15,441,088, being an increase of 
about $6,470,361, or 72.1 percent, over the 
dollar value in November, 1935, according to 
Bank of America business review. Of forty 
showing increases, twenty-three revealed in- 
creases exceeding 100 percent. The total] for 
eleven months exceeded that for the like 
period in 1935 by 76.1 percent, and exceeded 
the 1934 value by 231.9 percent. 


CALIFORNIA—Demand for Ponderosa con- 
tinues brisk, with prices very strong. There 
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Market News from Amlet 


appears to be much buying ahead in expec- 
tation of higher prices in the spring. Stocks 
at mills continue badly broken. Cut-stock 
prices have been withdrawn by all manufac- 
turers until after the first of the year. No 
long commitments are being taken. With 
stocks fairly large, there has’ been little 
change in the prices of common grades. Pre- 
liminary figures showing the average in- 
crease from June to December, just made 
available, reveal the extent of the upward 
trend to the last-half year’s prices for several 
popular items. The gain for Ponderosa No. 2 
shop was $4, and for No. 1 and 2 clear, $8. 
Sugar pine gained an average of $2 on No. 1 
and 2 clear, $4 on C select, $4 on D select, $4 
on No. 3 clear, $3 on No. 1 shop, and $3 on 
No. 2 shop. Box shook is reported raised to 
an average of $26. 


DOUGLAS FIR— Although local demand 
continues a little slow, prices are said to be 
fairly firm. with cheap sales still being re- 
ported. Reports from Los Angeles indicate 
that many dealers are buying only for im- 
mediate needs. They are doing no advance 
buying, hoping that the strike settlement is 
near. It is pointed out their situation can 
become pretty serious if the tie-up continues. 
The paralysis of offshore shipping is bring- 
ing local and Northwest fir exporters a very 
serious problem. All their business is going 
to British Columbia, with the prospect that a 
large part of it may remain there when the 
strike is finally settled. On the verge of hav- 
ing to close down due to lumber shortage, 
San Francisco WPA projects, employing sev- 
eral thousand workers, have been kept going 
only with 1,000,000 feet of fir lumber salvaged 
from the San Francisco-Oakland Bridge cele- 
bration grandstands. 

REDWOOD — Demand is very good, both 
locally and in the eastern markets. Prices 
are very firm, with an advance averaging $2 
going into effect for eastern markets re- 
cently. Mills with rail-shipping facilities are 
operating at 100 percent capacity and are un- 





Kilns to Dry Treated Lumber 
and Timber at Southern Mill 


The accompanying photograph shows’ the 
Wolmanizing plant and battery of Moore cross- 
circulation fan kilns of the Frost Lumber In- 
dustries, Shreveport, La. Here, lumber and 
timbers of all dimensions are stacked in 
rounded loads, and placed in the cylinder shown 





able to keep up with orders. Everything in 
upper grades is scarce, especially %x8- and 
%x10-inch bungalow siding, and 1x10-inch 
finish, all grades. Dry tank and vat stock 
continues almost unobtainable. Prospects in 
the East look very good, and mild weather so 
far has resulted in a continuous call for 
lumber, 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Despite the mari- 
time strike and the depressing effect it has 
had upon business with cargo markets, mills 
and logging camps throughout this district 
planned unusually brief holiday shutdowns. 
In many instances the mills and camps re- 
mained down for only three or four days, the 
period of suspension being utilized for neces- 
sary repairs and overhauling of equipment. 
The camps and mills in most cases are oper- 
ating on curtailed schedules to fill rail de- 
mand. A few shingle mills are reported as 
resuming or being ready to resume. Most 
mill operators appear confident that settle- 
ment of the maritime dispute is near and 
that decks will be cleared for a full resump- 
tion of business by early in January. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET — Activity con- 
tinues unabated, and record sales volume is 
reported by those who have available stocks. 
It is definitely a sellers’ market and prices 
have been marked up generally. As mark-ups 
are frequent, buyers are trying to provide 
for future needs. Stocks at the mills in all 
important producing regions are badly 
broken. Small mills in this district it was 
said, are not taking orders for boards, and 
as a whole the mills are booked ahead for 
over a month. The largest producer of 
southern pine in this area yesterday said 
that if the company could ship all the lumber 
it had sold in the previous thirty days, its 
stocks would be reduced by one-third. It is 
not uncommon for mills to confine their sales 
to limited amounts per car. Some mills are 
entirely out of the market because of their 
inability to fill orders. Industrial and rail- 
road buying is noteworthy. One road is in 
the market for 4 million feet, and local lum- 
bermen found it impossible to quote on many 
items. 

SOUTHERN PINE—Total sales for the 
week were off a little, not because of a.de- 
cline in demand, but purely because mills 
were unable to make prompt shipments. Or- 
ders are far in excess of output. Prices moved 





Wolmanizing and creosoting plant of Frost Lumber Industries, together with specially designed Moore 
cross-circulation fan kilns. 


at the right. They are then pressure-treated 
with Wolman salts. Then the rounded loads 
are shunted, without restacking, directly into 
the specially designed kilns. In the kilns, the 
stock is brought to the desired moisture con- 
tent by means of low temperatures acting in 
conjunction with fast, reversible air circulation. 
Frost Lumber Industries have two large cylin- 
ders for Wolmanizing and creosoting lumber 
and timbers. Their modern kilns are used for 
removing excess moisture from stock treated 
by either process. 


up by 50 cents to $1. Mills are bogged down 
with orders, having sizable files. Yards are 
calling for 6-, 8- and 10-inch boards and 
2x4-inch dimension. 


WESTERN PINES—Prices are holding at 
the recent sharp advances. Stocks are badly 
broken. A good demand for shop and better 
grades is reported. 


HARDWOODS—There was no price ad- 
vance during the week, but lists are firm and 
demand is good. Oak prices were reported 
to be improved as a result of furniture manu- 
facturers’ purchases; it has been nearly two 
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years since furniture makers actively sought 
oaks. 

DOUGLAS FIR—The West Coast maritime 
strike has resulted in curtailment of produc- 
tion, and prices have stiffened by an average 
of $2 within the last ten days. The demand 
chiefly is for low grades of commons and 
shed stocks. 

OAK FLOORING—Prices are firm at new 
record highs for the year. Sales are excep- 


tionally heavy for this time of year, and 
shipments are equal to production. This 
year, because of advancing prices, and the 


good outlook for next year, there is no hold- 
ing off for inventory taking, buying stepping 
along at a brisk pace. Rough lumber is not 
plentiful. A factor contributing to the 
strength of the finished product is the in- 
crease in mill costs. 


SHINGLES—Demand has improved. Stocks 
of 16-inch No. 2 shingles are particularly 





light. Prices are unchanged. 
Houston, Tex. 
SOUTHERN PINE—Demand has been ex- 


ceptionally brisk, despite the holidays. A 
large number of mills have advanced prices 
another $1@2. Many mills are oversold on 
certain items and do not care to book addi- 
tional orders for these. Finish, B&better, 
all items, has advanced $1@2. Flooring, 
B3&better, 1x4-inch, random lengths, is 
quoted at $41@43, mill. No. 1 dimension, 
2x4-inch, 16-foot is $30@33; 2x6-inch 16-foot, 
$28@30—and all other items of dimension 
have been marked up in proportion. No. 2 
boards 1x6-inch are $21@22, mill; 12-inch, 
$29@34. Shiplap, No. 2, 1x8- and 10-inch, is 
$22@24, mill. In No. 3 boards, 1x4-inch are 
$13.50@15; 1x6-inch, $18@19; 1x12 - inch, 
$19@20. Most mills have heavy orders on 
hand for timbers, and they have been ad- 
vanced $1@2. Railroad items are strong. Car 
siding, 1x4-inch B&better, is $45; with 1x4- 
inch, 10-foot, $43, mill. Decking is $32@35, 
mill. Lining, 1x4-6-inch, 18-foot, B&better 
or No. 1, is very scarce and is strong. There 
are large inquiries for car material out for 
bids, most listing 5/4 lining. Export demand 
is brisk, and several shipments have been 
made despite the marine strike, while the 
mills are accumulating heavy foreign orders 
for special cutting. 

SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—tThe mills have 
practically no stocks, and some are over- 
sold, so the market is steadily advancing. 
Oak flooring is up $1@5, depending on grades, 
and some plants are getting out of the 
market. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—It is more difficult 
to place mixed-car orders for red cedar 
shingles, for mills have heavy order files for 
shipment after Jan. 1 and are not accepting 
more business. Prices in the last two weeks 
advanced about 10 cents a square. There 
would be further advances should a quota be 
placed on imports from Canada. Scarce 
items are 5/2, 16-inch No. 2, 12-inch clear and 
better, and No. 2 5-inch mixed-grain dimen- 
sions. Lath stocks are low, and prices are 
firm and expected to strengthen. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—A slight upturn in 
sales has been recorded, although the total 
is less than for preceding weeks. Business 
over the holidays is rather inactive. Stocks 
at Head of Lakes mills are at about the 
same level as last year, but unfilled orders 
are slightly above 1935. Most of the busi- 
ness is coming from retail yards. With de- 
mand from industrials active for this season 
mills are finding it difficult to fill their 
orders, since stocks of low grade boards are 
very low. Some of the higher grade items 
also are becoming depleted. Prices are firm, 
with a tendency to advance, and with pre- 
miums offered on some items in short supply. 

NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Until re- 
cently a great deal of difficulty was en- 
countered because labor that might have 
been available was tied up on WPA and 
other Federal projects, the men refusing to 
zo into the woods even at advanced wages. 
However, Government jobs are now 
fewer and woods labor is easier to obtain. 


There still is a shortage, however. Unfavor- 
able weather conditions have interfered with 
operations in some sections. Some sizes of 
posts and poles are still in short supply. 
Prices are holding firm. Since farm incomes 
are increasing, the outlook for 1937 is good. 


MILLWORK—Expected price advances 
were put into effect last week ranging from 
5 to 10 percent all down the lists. Advances 
in Minneapolis and St. Paul were preceded by 
similar rises in Wisconsin and Iowa An- 
other increase in prices is predicted for 
sometime early in the year. Millwork plants 
in this section are badly handicapped in ob- 
taining material, because of West Coast labor 
conditions. ‘The glass market, likewise, has 
been affected by a factory strike. Many of 
the millwork plants here are closed for annual 
repairs, but have orders to keep them busy 
for some time after reopening. 


New Orleans, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE—From Jan. 1 to Dec. 19, 
volume of business was ahead of 1935 by 
about 15 percent, according to the figures of 
99 identical mills. For the three weeks of 
December, unit average was: Production, 
925,000 feet; shipments, 1,040,000 feet; orders, 
1,247,000 feet. The unfilled order file as of 
Dec. 19 was 109,190,000 feet, which would 
require almost a month of production. There 
was 315,258,000 feet of lumber at 88 mills, 
which is 88 percent of normal and 6 percent 
below this time a year ago. Some mills have 
advanced prices during the last week in 
order to discourage orders, on account of 
searcity of items. This policy applies to 
flooring, ceiling, shiplap and siding. Salesmen 
in some instances have been instructed to 
accept no business except subject to stock 
conditions and ability to handle. This situa- 
tion seems likely to prevail for several 
months, for there is no disposition to increase 
the operating time of the mills. Require- 
ments of steady customers are being taken 
care of, but newcomers have to run chances 
of delay. 


HARDWOODS—The domestic market con- 
tinues good, and average sales prices for all 
woods are satisfactory. There has been no 
increase in production, so that supply of 
items that have been scarce is not being in- 
creased, but there has been a constant drain 
upon dry stocks. The export demand is not 
keeping up with the domestic demand, be- 
cause agents must base price offers upon 
sales prices of competitive European woods, 
and are finding that quotations here are much 
higher than they can afford to pay and be 
able to sell; while Europeans take long holi- 
days at this season. Sap gum, white oak and 
magnolia are the most active woods. Red 
oak is moving, but not in as large volume as 
white oak. Prices continue strong. 


CYPRESS mills with planers are receiving 
a fine volume of orders for dressed lumber 
and items that have been in short supply are 
not accumulating to any appreciable extent. 
The plants that are not equipped with plan- 
ing mill facilities are also reporting a good 
business, and some of them are sold up on 
dry lumber. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOOD mills in the Appalachian ter- 
ritory gave notice to all customers this week 
that no orders for delivery later than within 
ten days would be taken until further notice. 
No orders for more than thirty days in advance 
would be considered. These notices referred 
particularly to Appalachian oak, poplar, bass- 
wood and uppers of chestnut. Shortages of dry 
stocks and piling up of orders are the reasons 
for the announcements. There was no ques- 
tion of price involved. The mills refused to 
book orders for future delivery on any basis. 
Surveys made by several of the leading Cin- 
cinnati wholesalers, most of them through 
personal contacts, revealed that the mills 
were overburdened with orders. Those mills 
which have fairly adequate stocks are said to 
be holding them in the belief that prices will 
show healthy advances on all grades by 
spring. Virtually all mill stocks were badly 
broken. Reductions in stocks from last 
year’s totals ranged from seven to twenty 
percent, with FAS white oak, chestnut, poplar, 
thick maple and basswood the scarcest items. 
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Beech and birch were being substituted for 
basswood and chestnut. White oak 5/4 was 
said to be hard to obtain in any but limited 
lots. Many mills were refraining from offer- 
ing scarce items, preferring to hold stocks, 
if available until spring. Furniture fac- 
tories, interior trim plants and planing 
mills were said to be the most eager buyers. 
Manufacturers of Venetian blinds were 
taking all the basswood available almost 
regardless of price. Furniture factories 
were buying all available uppers in 
chestnut, poplar and white oak. Southern 
hardwood mills reported their stocks badly 
broken also, and sap gum and red gum prices 
were advancing rapidly. White oak and 
maple flooring were said to be almost as 
searce. Flooring factories were trying to 
secure rough stock for spring needs. 

SOFTWOODS—Southern pine and cypress 
mills are oversold. Prices are steadily on 
the advance. Continuance of the strikes on 
the Pacific Coast partly accounted for the 
rush of orders for pine and cypress, but 
another reason is increased consumption by 
the building industry and the railroads. Most 
mills are accepting orders only for prompt 
shipment. No quotations are being made by 
several cypress mills. 


Warren, Ark. 
ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—Sales managers 
report the largest volume of business in 
many years for Christmas week. The efforts 
of some mills to withdraw from the market 
by raising prices $1 to $4 has had the oppo- 
site effect and resulted in additional busi- 
ness at advanced prices. The mills as a 
whole have the heaviest order files for any 
similar period in eight years or more, and 
mill stocks are literally “shot to pieces.” 
Many lengths of dimension, both Nos. 1 and 2, 
are available only in very small quantities; 
and limitations have been placed on sales of 
many items in uppers. Small-mill opera- 
tions have been curtailed by continued wet 
weather, which has delayed drying, and their 
assortments are badly broken. They are not 
willing to accept orders where they do not 
have dry stock in sight that can be shipped 
with reasonable promptness. Prices show a 
variation of $41 to $44 mill, for 3- and 4-inch 
B&better flat grain flooring: of $22 to $25 
on 8- and 10-inch No. 2; with 6-inch No. 2 
going at 50 cents to $1 less; No. 3 shiplap 
and boards average around $19 to $21 mill, 
with most mills oversold on 1x6- and 8-inch 
No. 2 and 8-inch and wider No. 3. Prices on 
2x4-inch No. 2 dimension are around $25. 
There has been a sharp mark-up in prices of 
small timbers. Prices on finish, casing, base 
and jambs have been marked up $2 to $5. 
All items of car material, of which mill 
stocks are very small, are up an average of 
$2 to $3. Demand for lath keeps the mills 
sold up to stock, and sales are limited. 


SOUTHERN HARDW0OODS—Operators are 
enjoying the strongest year-end demand in 
many years. Prices have steadily advanced 
for sixty days. In sap gum No. 1, 4/4, has 
sold at $35, mill, with FAS, $44@45, and No. 2 
averaging around $16. No. 1 oak sells around 
$34@35 but is due for a $4@5 advance, so 
forward business is not being accepted. De- 
mand for hardwood flooring finish and trim is 
active. Order files are sufficient to insure 
capacity operations for the next sixty days 
or more. Most mills have a fair supply of 
logs, but any prolonged period of wet weather 
will cause a shortage. 


Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The maritime strike 
continues to make shipment of lumber by 
water impossible and to hold production to 
low figures. Meantime there is a tremendous 
demand from consuming centers reached by 
rail. The unfilled order files of operating 
mills are the biggest for many months, and 
still lumber orders come. 

RAIL—Middle West yards, the backhaul 
territory, and the Atlantic seaboard, to the 
east, and California, 
contributing to an almost unprecedented rail 
demand. The railroads are buying. Mill 
quotations are being changed so rapidly that 
it is hard for anyone to say what prices 
represent a market level. Slash grain floor- 
ing, B&better 1x4 inch has been sold at 
$6 over old prices. Timbers and special cut- 


ting are not so much affected. 
INTERCOASTAL—Business from this mar- 
ket slackened a little just before Christmas, 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 28.—The problem inci- 
dent to transporting lumber in large volume 
from producing to consuming centers has during 
the past year taken on new significance and 
importance, which challenges the keenest minds 
in the industry as they attempt to find the 
correct economic solution, as this ever chang- 
ing and restless industry produces daily a new 
transportation angle that must be followed and 
its effect upon costs properly gaged. As re- 
cently as twenty years ago, spruce was king in 
the territory east of Pittsburgh and Buffalo. 
Shallow water either at the mills or at the 
retail yards along the coast favored the small 
two and three masters for moving the lumber 
from mill to destination in cargoes of 75,000 
to 300,000 feet. Ten years later, West Coast 
fir and hemlock had largely replaced eastern 
spruce at all eastern centers. It came in 
steamers carrying from four to seven million 
feet. In this period the three-, four- and five- 
masted coal schooners had surrendered to the 
huge steam colliers carrying from four ‘to 
seven thousand tons. The little “Johnny” 
schooners from Maine and the Provinces, and 
the larger and more modern carriers of coal 
and southern lumber, were largely forced to 
retire from the transportation field. They have 
been out of commission a number of years and 
are tied up and practically abandoned in every 
harbor from Florida to the St. Lawrence. In 
the meantime, spruce has regained much of its 
lost favor in these consuming markets, due in 
a measure to recurring strikes on the West 
Coast that in 1934 and 1935 forced the mills 
into idleness three months of each year. Tying 
up these ships this year automatically forced 
the mills to shut down, and reserve supplies at 
Atlantic coast markets to rapidly melt. Buying 
pressure for spruce found most of the larger 
Provincial mills shipping heavily overseas on 
English orders that would net the producers 
$2 to $4 above the yield from sales in New 
England and New York. The interior yards 
are being served regularly by rail, but the big 
yards on the coast must rely almost entirely 
upon water deliveries. To visualize what the 
effect of a protracted tie-up of water trans- 
portation in the intercoastal trade means to the 
lumber distributors and consumers of the East, 
start with the fact that 85 huge cargo carriers 
have been abandoned by their crews and are 
now out of commission and tied up on both 
coasts. Take five million feet as the average 
cargo capacity, and allow three months for a 
swing trip, and you discover that these boats 
~—when in action—are bringing to these shores 
approximately 425,000,000 feet every three 
months or 1,700,000,000 feet a year. To make 
good this shrinkage of supplies, other sources 
must be tapped to secure approximately 140,- 
000,000 feet of coarse building lumber per 
month. This emergency supply will be drawn 
from the southern shortleaf yellow pine mills 
to the consuming centers as far north as New 
York, and from the Maine and Provincial 
spruce mills to the markets as far south as 
Philadelphia. Already the strain is on, and 
shippers are moving spruce freely both by rail 
and water. The problem is to secure proper 
vessels for this service, as a large portion of 
that old fleet is unseaworthy. The ruling rate 
for large or small schooners from New Bruns- 
wick or Nova Scotia to Boston is $4.50 per 
thousand and to the Sound ports and New York, 
$5@5.25. By reason of the growing scarcity of 
suitable boats for moving this Provincial 
spruce, many of the old motorized “rum run- 
ners” have been pressed into service and are 
making fast trips with small cargoes ranging 
from 75,000 to 200,000 feet. These boats were 
equipped to smuggle Canadian liquor into our 
ports prior to prohibition repeal, and to lead 
the Federal police boats a merry chase if de- 
tected. To provide even faster service, favorable 
rates have been made by Eastern Steamship 





Lines to move lumber from St. John or Yar- 
mouth overnight to Boston or New York. 


WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK — 
Wholesale distributors have further depleted 
available supplies as the tie-up of vessels 
continues, and late wire advices from the 
West Coast offer little hope of an early set- 
tlement of the marine strike, or any assur- 
ance that, should the ships be ready to move, 
the longshoremen will not follow up with a 
refusal to load or unload them, That is the 
apparent objective of strike leader Bridges, 
but he is not securing the support he hoped 
for from. his personal drive two weeks ago 
in Atlantic Coast cities. One West Coast 
cargo boat of the Shepard line reached Bos- 
ton Dec. 19 and another is due late this 
week, and, as all parcels in both boats had 
been sold prior to arrival, no additions to 
supplies on the distribution yards will re- 
sult. <All boards and most of the popular 
dimension sizes have disappeared. Premium 
prices for available lots prevail. For all 
two-inch stock, the discount from list No. 32 
is $5, while the larger sizes, 4x6-inch and up, 
are held uniformly at the $3 discount. This 
compares with the $9 and $10 discount which 
prevailed when the boat tie-up started in 
late October. The stock of one of the lead- 
ing shippers here is down to less than a 
half million feet. As a result of the strike, 
the two Shepard line boats that were on this 
coast have been diverted, temporarily, to the 
coal-carrying trade. Total cargo receipts at 
Boston for the year will approximate 116,- 
000,000 feet, and compare with 89,917,582 feet 
in 1935; 61,360,392 feet in 1934; 113,200,692 
feet in 1933; 91,423,458 feet in 1932; 159,199,- 
335 feet in 1931, and 130,863,242 feet in 1930. 


EASTERN SPRUCE—tThe yards are buying 
freely of both dimension and boards to be 
shipped both by rail and water. Production 
at most of the larger mills is covered by 
orders four to six weeks ahead and at least 
two of the larger mills have just added $2 
to the selling price of many of the popular 
small dimension sizes. All mills will sharply 
increase their input of logs this winter. The 
general price advance of Dec. 1 is being fully 
maintained. Where the range for the smaller 
dimension sizes, 2x3- and 4-inch, was $32@33, 
the lower figure has entirely disappeared. 
At the small mills in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire there are lots available as low as 
$27@29 at the mill yard. 


LATH AND SHINGLES—The call for spruce 
lath is less pressing as the active building 
season tapers off, and production at the mills 
increases. The standard 1%-inch sell at 
$5.50@5.75, and the wider size at $5.75@6. 
For eastern white cedar shingles, demand is 
active and prices are steady at $4.50 per 
thousand for extras, $4 for clears, $3.50 for 
2nd clears, and $3.25 for clear walls. The 
market position of western red cedars is 
difficult. Spot supplies at the storage yards 
have disappeared and, as the buyers turned 
to all-rail mills with carload orders, the 
shippers quickly became oversold, and many 
mills have withdrawn from the market tem- 
porarily. Quotations vary, the Washington 
mills quoting the 18-inch Perfections at 
$4.66, delivered while the British Columbia 
shippers quote $4.74 to as high as $4.85. For 
the 16-inch XXXXX No.1, the delivered price 
is usually $4.25; No. 2, $3.34; No. 3, $2.99. 
Only a few scattered lots are held at the 
local storage yards, and there have been no 
arrivals through December. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS — Modern mills 
with kilns are sold out well ahead of their 
drying capacity, and there is pressure for the 
delivery of ordered lots, chiefly of maple and 
birch. Prices are fixed wholly by the seller, 
and when 4/4 FAS maple is quoted at $80 it 
means exactly that, and while most sales of 
8/4 are made at $88@90, there have been 
sales at $92. Long lengths of 8/4 common 
and select have sold around $76@80, but it 
is understood that most mills today are quite 
uniformly holding at $80. The mills insist 
upon these prices for birch. All sizes and 
grades of maple are very scarce. The new 
wood heel season which opens early in Jan- 
uary faces a uniform $85 price for the old 
No. 2 grade to show 90 percent usable for 
heels. No transactions have yet been re- 
ported at this figure. 


EASTERN PINE—Square edge graded pine 
is in a strong price position, with some of 
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the larger mills quoting D select and better 
as high as $60 for 1x2-, 3-, 4- and 7-inch, 
and $65 for the 5-, 6- and 9-inch at the mill 
yard; $80 for 12-inch and up; and for the 
2-inch in these widths, $90@95. For inch 
box the range is from $24 for 4-inch to as 
high as $30 for 8- and 10-inch. Demand for 
round edge inch box is light, and supplies 
are ample at a range of $13@16 at the ship- 
ping point. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


General trade conditions are far more prom- 
ising than at the opening of any year since 
1929. A close check-up of some of the leading 
dealers points to a probable, and in many cases 
an assured, favorable balance in black ink as 
the year closes. Lumber continues to move 
freely from the retail yards, but a real concern 
of some of the larger dealers is the problem of 
securing replacements, with water deliveries of 
fir and hemlock from the West Coast practically 
at a standstill. Stocks and assortments at the 
retail yards have been scaled down, while 
the wholesale yards at the waterfront have 
few if any boards to offer, and there are 
practically no lots of medium or large-sized 
timbers available here, or at any of the other 
Atlantic ports. Many of the smaller dimen- 
sion sizes have also wholly disappeared. Ar- 
rivals at Newark in October totaled 19,325,000 
feet, but November added but a few scat- 
tered lots and the same is true of December. 
The Albany docks received 3,001,000 feet in 
October and since Nov. 1 but one ship has 
moved up the river to discharge a small con- 
signment of lumber. At the moment, 85 boats 
that ply regularly in the intercoastal lumber 
trade are tied up at docks on both coasts. 
A few are fully loaded and ready to sail, but, 
as these ships were abandoned by their 
crews, they will not be able to start the six 
thousand mile voyage to New York until the 
marine strike is fully settled. No office here 
is willing to venture a prediction as to how 
long this marine strike will last, and some 
incline to the belief that recent activities of 
the radical and militant leader Harry Bridges 
aim to hold the longshoremen in line to en- 
able him to launch a walkout of longshore- 
men on both coasts in the event that the 
marine workers return to their ships. Rumors 
along the waterfront and daily reports from 
the West Coast predict an early adjustment 
of the marine troubles, but the strike is now 
in its ninth week with no indication that the 
officials for both sides are even approaching 
a basis for agreement that would be satis- 
factory to either. The strike is still on, and 
the end is not in sight. 

The latest bulletin of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, dated Dec. 12, shows 
that 202 mills have unfilled Atlantic Coast 
orders on hand for a total of just over 
249,000,000 feet. In view of the fact that none 
of these. mills have been willing to quote 
prices or accept orders for shipment to the 
Atlantic Coast since early in November, the 
extent of the stagnation of transportation in 
this branch of the lumber industry is ap- 
parent. 

Plans are rapidly taking shape for the 43rd 
annual convention of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association to be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania through the week of Jan. 
25-29, with the business sessions on Jan. 
28-29 and 30. Attendance records reached an 
all-time high one year ago when the count 
was 2,207, against the previous high of 1,978 
scored in 1935. Local and general commit- 
tees are aiming to make the 1937 event the 
greatest from all angles ever staged by the 
eastern trade. 

Sid L. Darling, who has been selected to 
fill the office of secretary-directing manager 
of the National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, made vacant by the death on 
Oct. 8 of W. W. Schupner, has already taken 
over his new duties and is at the 42nd Street 
headquarters daily. Mr. Darling was the 
logical choice of the directors, for over a 
period of years he has been in close touch 
with every detail in the daily routine of his 
organization. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lumber demand has dropped off a little on 
account of the holiday season and the taking 
of inventories, but there has been more in- 
quiry of late than for several years. The 
market has continued in a strong position, 
and a good many mills have been unable to 
take orders, either because they are closed 
down on account of labor troubles or are 
oversold. Western roads have been getting 
more business than they could handle, and 
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long-continued rains in the South have cur- 
tailed the available supplies of stock. 


HARDWOOD yards have been unusually 
busy and have been finding difficulty in mak- 
ing prompt deliveries. Southern mills report 
a good volume of business on hand, while 
bad weather has been checking output. Con- 
suming plants have shown less tendency 
than usual to hold off on account of the 
taking of inventories, realizing that the mar- 
ket bids fair to maintain a strong position 
next year. 


WESTERN PINES—Labor difficulties have 
greatly reduced production of West Coast 
mills. Inland Empire pine mills which are 
still operating have many orders on hand, 
and are unable to make as prompt shipments 
as desired. The market seems likely to re- 
main strong for some time, even if labor 
troubles are settled, for it will take many 
weeks to catch up with production. 


NORTHERN PINE is holding strong, with 
no large amount available at mills. _ Stiff 
prices prevailing in competitive woods, and 
the scarcity of better-grade stock have 
strengthened northern pine. Wholesalers ex- 
pect the market to hold strong for some time, 
as there will in all probability be less lum- 
ber than usual offered by the mills. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—There has been 
none of the customary year-end falling off 
in inquiry. Prices are perhaps $5 higher 
than they were two months ago, and the up- 
ward surge has not yet been arrested. Re- 
quirements of buyers are as urgent as ever. 
Dealers are doing all they can to augment 
their assortments, but mills are reluctant to 
book ahead. 


LONGLEAF PINE—Demand has kept up 
almost uninterruptedly despite the holidays. 
Orders have poured in upon the mills, which 
were often compelled to decline them. The 
trend of values has continued upward. Some 
of the eagerness to obtain lumber is attribut- 
able to the tie-up of the movement from the 
West Coast, but a good portion must also 
be credited to increased consumption. Prices 
continue to advance. 


CYPRESS is ‘being sought on a scale that 
taxes the mills severely. Gulf cypress of 
good grade is being taken up with the great- 
est freedom. Distributors are eager to in- 
crease assortments. Prices are being 
marked up. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Railroads are 
carrying the bulk of the supplies handled 
here. Prices are higher, timbers being espe- 
cially strong. Inquiry is active. 


HARDWOODS—There has been virtually 
no cessation in the demand for oak, ash, 
chestnut, and other woods, and the mills 
have been put to it to take care of the wants 
of customers. The quotations are still mov- 
ing upward. Domestic furniture factories 
and other woodworking establishments are 
on the lookout for lumber. There has been 
an increase in inquiry from abroad, with 
offered prices more attractive to the mills. 

SASH AND DOORS—The main problem of 
millwork plants is to get enough material 
to take care of orders. Consequently they 
are enabled to obtain satisfactory prices. 





Roofing Manufacturer Buys Well 
Known Felt Producing Plant 


The properties of the Lang Co., Gloucester 
City, N. J., comprising the largest plant in the 
United States for the manufacture of dry felts 
used in the production of roofing and building 
products, have been acquired by the Ruberoid 
Co., manufacturer of asphalt and asbestos build- 
ing products. The Lang plant, which has an 
annual capacity of 45,000 tons, will be overated 
as the Lang Mills division of the Ruberoid Co., 
and will increase total production facilities of 
the company to about 100,600 tons. The plant 
occupies approximately 22 acres, and employs 
200 men. For shipping purposes, it has both 
a water frontage and rail connections. The 
Lang Mills are equipped to produce dry felts 
used in the production of asphalt shingles, house 
sidings, asphalt roll roofings and coal tar roof- 
ings as well as flooring felts, lining felts, dead- 
ening felts, and felts for insulating purposes in 
automobile construction. 
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WHEN you need Hard- 
woods, Hemlock of 
Cedar, try our Mixed Car 
Service. We have the 
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including modern dry kilns 
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needs. 
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and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
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KNEELAND - McLURG 


“**KORRECT BRAND” 


HARD MAPLE F1 QORING 


AND BIRCH 


has a national reputation for superior quality 
and manufacture. Our most modern plant, 
years of experience, expert workmanship and 
desire to maintain “Korrect Brand’’ reputa- 
tion guarantees this superiority. 
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Try a car now and always be 
a 'Korrect Brand" customer. 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








Paul Bryn, superintendent of the Aloha 
(Wash.) Lumber Co. mill is recovering in a 
hospital at Hoquiam, Wash., from injuries sus- 
tained several weeks ago from a planer at the 
mill. 

Major H. Morton Jones, vice president of 
the R. T. Jones Lumber Co. (Inc.), North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., and his wife and son spent 
the Christmas holidays on a cruise to Nassau 
and Bermuda. 


Carl Burton, manager of the retail concern, 
McFarland Lumber & Hardware Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, was elected president of the Salt 
Lake Lumbermen’s Club at that organization’s 
meeting, Dec. 18. 

A. Stanwood Murphy, president Pacific Lum- 
ber Co., San Francisco, Calif., pioneer operator 
in the California redwood region, has been 
named a director of the 1939 Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition. 

Mrs. A. J. DeLateur, wife of the president 
of the Grays Harbor Veneer Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash., is recovering in a hospital of that city 
from severe injuries suffered in a fall at her 
home Dec. 13. 


Howard A. Libbey, for the past three years 
general manager of Hobbs Wall & Co. (Inc.), 
Crescent City, Calif., has resigned effective 
Jan. 1. No details in the change of manage- 
ment were made public. 


At the annual election of the Buffalo, N. Y., 
Builders’ Exchange, Dec. 17, Henry C. Feist 
of John Feist & Sons Co. was elected president. 
He is the third generation of the family to pre- 
side over the Exchange. 


Neil C. Jamison, president Jamison Lumber 
& Shingle Co., Everett, Wash., and associated 
with other timber firms in the Northwest, was 
elected recently to the board of directors of 
the National Association of Manufacturers. 


Ray Furrer, who for several years has been 
manager of the Castle Rock, Wash., yard of 
the John Dower Lumber Co., has been made 
manager of that concern’s yard at Chehalis, 
Wash., succeeding Charles W. Hall, resigned. 


Two sales representatives of Mixer & Co. 
(Inc.), Buffalo, N. Y., O. W. Webster, of Dal- 
ton, Pa., and C. S. Vorhis, of Syracuse, N. Y., 
have lately been making a combined pleasure 
and business trip to the South, during which 
they visited some of the mills. 


Attending the annual banquet for the past 
presidents, directors and past directors of the 
Buffalo Automobile Club, held recently in the 
ballroom of the Lafayette Hotel were the fol- 
lowing lumbermen: Harry L. Abbott, John 
McLeod, Henry C. Steul, Jr., Elmer J. Sturm 
and Orson E. Yeager. 


Lawrence J. Klein, housing consultant for 
the California Redwood Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has returned from a two weeks’ 
inspection tour of Texas cities and a visit to 
New Orleans. He conferred with architects, 
builders, and dealers in Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Houston, San Antonio and Waco. 


A new lumber mill project to be known as 
Mill B. (Inc.) has entered the field at North 
Bend, Ore. The plant, formerly operated by 
the W. T. Culver Co., will be run by James 
Lyons, general manager of the Empire (Ore.) 
Lumber Co., and Howard Irwin of Portland. 
E. E. Thomas will operate a retail yard in 
connection with the mill. 


Workmen of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 
sawmills and pulp plant at Longview, Wash., 
gave out $700 worth of toys, 1,500 pounds of 
candy, 800 pounds of nuts, and quantities of 
fruits at the annual Christmas tree party for 
children of the mill employees. Dan McMen- 
omy, chief of the mills’ fire department, was 





chairman and each department of the mills and 
plant had a representative on the committee. 


Machinery and equipment of the Dalen 
Manufacturing Co., maker of wooden separator 
plates for storage batteries, Hoquiam, Wash., 
have been sold to a Portland, Ore., firm in a 
similar business. J. A. Dalen, manager of the 
firm, will move his family to Philadelphia, 
where he will be distributing agent for an 
Oregon concern that makes Venetian blinds. 


The Collins Lumber Co. announces that its 
office has been moved from Charlotte, N. C., 
to Atlanta, Ga., where it is located in Room 
1111 of the Citizens & Southern Bank Building. 
The concern does a general wholesale lumber 
business, and handles all kinds of pine and 
hardwood lumber from Mississippi to Virginia. 
The firm is representative for the Holt Hard- 
wood Co., Oconto, Wis., and Nickey Bros. 
(Inc.) of Memphis, Tenn. 


From Footlights to Executive Post 
With Large Firm 


From the Broadway stage to an executive 
chair in a large building materials corporation 
seems like a long jump, but it has successfully 
been made by H. M. Shackelford. The elcc- 
tion of Mr. Shackelford as vice president of the 
Johns - Manville Sales 
Corp. has been an- 
nounced by Lewis H. 
Brown president of the 
parent company. Tor 
the past three years he 
has been sales promo- 
tion manager for the 





H. M. SHACKELFORD, 
New York City; 


New Vice Pres. of 
J-M Sales Corp. 





J-M organization, and 
retains that position un- 
der his new title. 
A Hoosier, Mr. 
Shackelford graduated 
from Indiana Univer- 
sity, and entered the 
employ of the Goodyear 
During the World War, 


Tire & Rubber Co. 
he served as an officer in the Field Artillery. 
After his release from service, he was a coal 
mine operator in Indiana for a short time. In 
succession he enjoyed a successful theatrical 
career on the Broadway stage, and had a prom- 
ising future on the radio before deciding that 


he preferred a business career. He joined 
Johns-Manville in 1928 as manager of national 
shows and exhibits, and three years later was 
made assistant to Ken R. Dyke, sales promo- 
tion manager, whom he succeeded in 1933 upon 
the resignation of Mr. Dyke. Mr. Shackelford’s 
election to the vice presidency follows three 
successful years in directing Johns-Manville’s 
extensive advertising and sales promotional ac- 
tivities. 


Assumes New Duties Jan. | 


After nearly three years of valuable service 
to the wholesale lumber department of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. (Inc.), Chicago, as assist- 
ant to D. V. Swearingen, manager, John A. 
Hanson leaves that organization Jan. 1 to join 
the yellow pine department of the wholesale 
division of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
Chicago. 

Mr. Hanson’s lumber experience before be- 
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coming affiliated with his last connection was 
as assistant manager and later manager of the 
Hill-Behan Lumber Co. in St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. He was with this concern for ten years, 
and, then, was in the lumber commission busi- 
ness for about a year. Mr. Hanson succeeds 
Harry F. Burns in the Hines organization, and 
the latter joins the wholesale department of 
the Cain-Hurley Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

In discussing Mr. Hanson’s resignation, Mr. 
Swearingen said that he was sorry to lose such 
a capable assistant, but was glad to see him 
advance in the lumber industry. He regards 
Mr. Hanson as one of the best posted men 
on all varieties and grades of lumber in the 
United States. Always courteous and honor- 
able in his dealings, he has made a legion of 
friends in the lumber industry. 


To Address Retell Convention 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Dec. 26.—It has been an- 
nounced by W. W. Woodbridge, Seattle, man- 
ager of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, that 
Lloyd Spencer, humorist and lecturer of the 
Pacific Northwest, has been engaged by the 
bureau to represent it on the programs of all 
the annual retail lumber dealer conventions this 
winter. Mr. Spencer’s itinerary will take him 
to all sections of the nation. 

The speaker will not only add to the enter- 
tainment of the meetings he attends, but will 
present an important message which it is be- 
lieved will have an influence on the future dis- 
tribution methods of the forest products indus- 
try. His reputation as an entertaining speaker 
has made a place for him at scores of lumber 
meetings all up and down the Pacific Coast. 








Lumbermen Bestow Gifts and 
Make. Merry at Party 
Toronto, Ont., Dec. 28.—Lumbermen of 


Toronto held their annual Christmas Party on 
Dec. 18, at the Granite Club. L. M. Robert- 
son, chairman of the Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, presided. An address 
was delivered by B. K. Sandwell, editor of 
Toronto Saturday Night. All lumbermen at- 
tending brought gifts of wool socks, mittens, 
etc., which were presented to a local children’s 
charity. Entertainment included an old-time 
fiddler, a tenor soloist, and interesting athletic 
performances by Cecil S. Walker, eastern field 
engineer Columbia Plywoods (Ltd.). 





Residence Construction Costs 


Following are index numbers of construction 
costs (based on 1926-9 average as 100), com- 
piled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates (Inc.), 


Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, frame 
and brick: 1926-29 1934 1935 Dec. 
Area Ave. Ave. Avge. 1936 
Atlanta— Frame. 82.7 70.6 68.4 70.7 
Brick.. 87.0 76.8 172.4 177.0 

Baltimore— Frame.107.2 83.8 80.0 81.9 
Brick..112.0 89.1 85.5 87.1 

Boston— Frame.116.3 94.4 91.2 88.9 
Brick..120.3 101.1 97.6 95.3 

Chicago— Frame.109.2 93.4 91.5 96.0 
Brick..114.2 99.2 97.9 102.0 

Cincinnati— Frame.100.5 87.6 86.4 88.7 
Brick..105.0 93.1 92.3 93.9 

Cleveland— Frame.107.2 89.6 87.6 95.5 
Brick..113.4 97.0 94.5 103.2 

Dallas— Frame.112.8 86.2 82.8 85.5 
Brick..115.8 91.6 88.9 91.4 

Detroit— Frame.103.3 82.5 78.1 84.3 
Brick..108.4 86.6 83.4 91.1 

Minneapolis— Frame. 92.8 87.0 82.7 94.8 
Brick.. 98.2 94.0 88.6 101.0 

New Orleans— Frame. 93.3 76.5 76.2 73.2 
Brick.. 96.3 81.6 81.3 78.5 

New York— Frame.133.3 98.3 92.2 99.1 
Brick. .138.4 104.5 92.5 104.8 

Philadelphia— Frame.100.3 84.8 85.4 89.8 
Brick..107.6 91.0 91.9 97.2 

Pittsburgh— Frame.113.3 83.7 84.1 97.7 
Brick..118.8 91.1 90.5 106.2 

St. Louls— Frame.118.6 97.6 91.6 92.3 
Brick..121.1 105.5 99.7 100.6 

San Francisco— Frame. 87.7 85.0 84.1 88.9 
Brick... 93.7 93.2 91.6 99.2 

Seattle— Frame. 84.5 78.2 81.1 79.9 
Brick.. 92.2 86.5 88.6 86.6 
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Strange Natural Tree Growths 


Collected by Retired 


Pioneer Lumberman 


Charles Lutkens, pioneer retired lumberman, 
who lives in the fertile Pleasant Valley dis- 
trict near Tacoma, Wash., has made a life-long 
hobby from his knack of seeing forms in trees 
where others see only limbs and trunks, and 
today his country home boasts a unique men- 
agerie of birds and animals, the result of natural 
formations that he has gathered during his 
more than two score years as a woodsman and 
hunter. Possessing a keen eye and an equally 


keen sense of humor, he seeks likenesses of 
birds, animals and reptiles in mis-shapen bits 





his house are many evidences of his ability as a 
whittler. Lutkens is a pioner sawmill operator, 
and still has a small mill at the farm home near 


Tacoma, where he lives in comparative retire- 
ment. 





ls It Tallest Fir Tree? 


Loncview, WasH., Dec. 28.—What is believed 
to be the tallest fir tree in the world has been 
located near Ryderwood, in the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. timber holdings. The tree, a Douglas 
fir (yellow fir) is 324 feet, 4 inches in height. 
It measures 37 feet and 1 inch in circumference, 
Or approximately 12 feet through. ‘The Long- 
Bell company plans to preserve the tree. An- 
other tree, nearby, stands 311 feet high. This 





Upper left—Beside one of the animal-like tree formations he has collected on his countless travels through 


Washington forests, stands Charles Lutkens. 


Lower left—Tree-formed bird that adorns the fence. Upper 
right—Stork-like figure formed by natural twisting of fir branches. 


Lower right—Pointer-dog formation 


mounted on the roof of the kennel 


of timber. He takes them home, where a jack- 
knife and a touch of paint frequently emphasize 
the likenesses. 

Evidence of Lutkens’ hobby greets you the 
moment you step inside the gate of the beautiful 
rustic fence that surrounds his log house. You 
see it in the form of a pointer dog posted on 
top of a kennel. The dog in reality is a 
strange distortion taken from a native fir tree. 
A little farther along, you meet a couple of 
storks built into the fence. They, too, are nat- 
ural crooks from unnaturally bent trees that 
Lutkens found in his journeys through the for- 
est. Countless other bird-like, reptilian and ani- 
mal-like formations may be seen around his 
home. Lutkens likes to whittle, too, and inside 


previously had been thought to hold the record. 
California claims redwood trees that reach a 
height of 350 feet, but this fir is believed to be 
the tallest fir measured so far. 





THE TOURIsT trailer grows in popularity and 
has brought many new gadgets as well as some 
industrial and traffic problems in its wake. The 
Society of Automotive Engineers is now work- 
ing upon a standard hitch which will permit 
interchangeability of trailer from car to car. 
The society claims that interchangeability re- 
sulting from its accepted standards, now cover- 
ing practically every part of automobile or 
truck, has saved car owners more than a bil- 
lion dollars in the last 25 years. 
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CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis Street, CHICAGO 
Telephone Canal 1830, 1831, 0118 


Operated by 
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from CHICAGO STOCKS 
HUSS LUMBER COMPANY 


2301 N. Racine Ave. 
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GILBERT NELSON & CO. 
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432 S$. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
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Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 


Samples and Catalog 
on Request 


Tally Cards Rules 
Crayon Gauges 
Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 


Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books fer Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 














Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 














BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN— 


We have ’em right in stock. Write for catalog NOW! 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


COLORADO. Arriba—Arriba Lumber & Coal Co. 
and Hardman Lumber Co. purchased by Foster 
Lumber Co., and the yards have been consolidated. 

INDIANA, Miami—Danner Lumber Co. purchased 
by Melvin Myers. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Lutz Lumber & Coal Cu., 
5140 Mt, Elliott Ave., succeeded by Lutz-Lange 
Lumber & Coal Co. 

MISSOURI, Aurora and Niangua—Pierce-Stig- 
man Lumber Co. succeeded by F. W. Stigman 
Lumber Co. 

Branson and Hollister—Pierce-Stigman Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Madry Lumber Co. 

Dixon—Pyatt Lumber Co. succeeded by J. E. 
McLaughlin. 

NEW YORK. New York City—After Dec. 31, 
S. E. Slaymaker & Co., 230 Park Ave., will be 
succeeded by the Lumber Sales Department of the 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., of which it is 
a subsidiary. The same management and personnel 
will continue, 

OKLAHOMA, Shidler—Pickering Lumber Sales 
Co. yard here purchased by O. E. Woods Lumber 
Co. 

VIRGINIA. Pulaski— Covey-Davidson Lumber 
Co. purchased by W. F. White, well known Pulaski 
lumberman, and the concern will be known as the 
W. F. White Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Carlsborg Carlsborg 
Co. succeeded by Dungeness Timber Co. 

Galvin—Dunlap Tie & Lumber Co. succeeded by 
D & D Lumber Co. 

WISCONSIN. Hatley—Knoke Lumber Co. 
ceeded by Hatley Lumber Co. 

Norwalk—Gates Bros, (Inc.) 
walk Lumber Co. 

CANADA, ALBERTA. Blairmore—Louis Pozzi 
succeeded by Charles Sardoris. 

tibstone—Milne Bros. Co. sold to Ribstone Lum- 
ber Yard, 

MANITOBA. Alexander—Imperial Building Sup- 
plies (Limited) succeeded by Monarch Lumber Co. 
(Limited). 





Lumber 








suc- 


succeeded by Nor- 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Downey — Van Matre-Manning 
Lumber Co., 107 South Paramount Blvd. 

Long Beach—Linn Bros. Lumber Co., 3757 East 
Anaheim St. 

Shafter—Jenkins Lumber Co., James St. and 


Shafter Ave. 
KENTUCKY. 
will open lumber 

Streets. 

Madisonville—Lemon Lumber Co., of Providence, 
has opened a lumber yard here. 

NEW YORK. Carmel—Dain Supply Co., of Lake 
Mahopac, will open a branch yard here; expect to 
be ready to do business here by April 1, 1937. 

Merrick—Merrick Lumber & Supply Corp., 1 
North Merrick Ave. 


3owling Green—R. C. McChesney 
supply yard at. Main and Clay 





SPEE-D-TWIN 


STEAM FEED 


Costs little more than belt or 
friction type feeds, but makes 


a tremendous difference in the 
cut of the mill. Investigate. 


Write for catalog A. 


SOULE 


STEAM FEED WORKS 


MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI 


eet 

















OREGON. Brownsville—Wilson Bros. Logging 
Co. 
TEXAS. Hubbard—Hubbard Lumber Co. being 


opened by H. B. Nowlin. 


Incorporations 


FLORIDA. Brooksville—Coastal Lumber Co. 

DeFuniak Springs—Sellers-Ray Co.; lumber. 

ILLINOIS. Cicero—Corona Wood Working Corp., 
5138 West Sixteenth St.; manufacturing all types 
of woodwork, etc. 

MARYLAND. Cockeysville—Veneer Manufactur- 
ing Co.; woodworking, 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Detroit Home _ Builders 
(Inc.); 2914 Union Guardian Building; $50,000. To 
buy and sell lumber. 

MISSOURI. Bonne Terre—McClard Lumber Co.; 
$15,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
& Coal Co.; $50,000. 

James City—Sanderlin Lumber Co. 

New Bridge—Carolina Flooring Co.; 
facture oak and maple flooring. 


Clinton—Sampson Lumber 


will manu- 





OKLAHOMA. Ardmore—Lumbermen’s Millwork 
& Supply Co.; $100,000. 
OREGON. Portland—Pacific White Cedar Co.; 


$1,000. 
TEXAS, Henderson—Kelley Lumber Co.; $10,000. 
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VIRGINIA. Franklin—Chesapeake-Camp Corp.; 
$2,250,000; to manufacture and deal in paper, pulp 
and other paper products. 

Pulaski—Colonial Reproductions (Inc.); $5,000; 
to manufacture and deal in furniture, novelties, 
patterns and building materials. 

R. F. D., Wise—Roberson Lumber & Supply 
Corp.; $50,000. To deal in timber wood and all 
kinds of building material. 

WASHINGTON. Carlsborg—Dungeness Timber 
Co.; has taken over sawmill and timber of former 
Carlsborg Mill & Timber Co. and will put it into 


operation immediately. 
ee Williams Bay—Hollister Lumber 

oO. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— 
Fletcher Wells Lumber Co. (Ltd.); 430 Rogers 
Building; $10,000. 

Casualti 
asualties 


CONNECTICUT. New London—Hawthorne Sash 
& Door Co, shops destroyed by fire, with loss esti- 
mated at $50,000, including valuable machinery. 

OHIO, Toledo—Gallant Lumber & Coal Co., 
Jackman and Hagley Roads, had woodworking 
mill, a storage silo and several sheds destroyed 
by fire, causing loss estimated at $45,000, covered 
by insurance; other buildings and materials saved. 


New Mills & Equipment 


GEORGIA. Quitman—Hancock Lumber Co. has 
opened new, modern sawmill, including planing 
mill, dry kiln, etc., here, 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Sicamous— 
R. W. Bruhn (Ltd.) will erect a sawmill to cost 
about $50,000. 

ONTARIO. Port Arthur—Black River Timber 
Co. (Ltd.), plans sawmill, shingle mill and creo- 
soting plant to cost $50,000. 


Foreign Lumber Markets 


Shingle Mill's Restarting De- 


pends on Restriction of Imports 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Dec. 26—Should the 
Department of State carry out its proposed 
curtailment of Canadian shingle imports, a 
large shingle mill here will be placed in opera- 
tion instead of being dismantled. Ben Gold- 
stein, Aberdeen representative of the Ziddell- 
Steinberg Co., of Portland, Ore., says that his 
company has a buyer for the recently acquired 
mill, the sale being dependent entirely on the 
Government’s shingle policy. In spite of the 
fact that it has been idle for a long time, the 
mill is in good shape, Mr. Goldstein said, and 
would require little expenditure to put it in 
running condition. The plant has eleven 
shingle machines and is one of the largest in 
this district. Should the Government fail to 
curtail shingle imports, the plant may be dis- 
mantled and the machinery moved to Portland 


for sale. ‘ 
——————— 


Grays Harbor Will Welcome 
Cut in Shingle Imports 


ABERDEEN, WaASH., Dec. 26.—Grays Harbor 
shingle mill operators are elated at reports that 
the State department intends to curtail Can- 
adian shingle imports after Jan. 1, 1937. They 
declare that increased and steadier operation of 
shingle mills here will result if Canadian 
shingle imports are reduced as promised. The 
mills in this country can not compete with 
Canada’s Oriental labor, they say, and the 
proposed restriction is something for which 
they have been working for the last three years. 


New Ambassador to Soviet 


Knows Lumber 


WasuincTton, D. C., Dec. 28.—Fears of 
American lumbermen that trade negotiations 
with Russia will bring on a trade war with the 
timber industry of that country, have been al- 
layed somewhat by the appointment of Joseph 
E. Davies as American ambassador to that 
country. Even in the absence of an American 
understanding with Russia, the Soviet’s timber 
industry is recognized as a constant threat. 
When and if trade negotiations between the 
United States and Russia are resumed, lumber 
will stand out as a major item for dispute. 





Ambassador Davies, lumbermen here believe, 
can be counted on to work wholeheartedly in 
the interests of the American lumber industry 
in the event of new trade negotiations. His 
background includes a thorough knowledge of 
the industry. As chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission in the administration of 
President Wilson, Mr. Davies made a compre- 
hensive study of lumbering during and imme- 
diately after the World War. 


European Export Statistics for 
October 


Vienna, Austria, Dec. 10—A press sum- 
mary of the official control statistics for 
October of the European Timber Exporters’ 
Convention, which by binding agreement limits 
the sawn timber exports of the signatory coun- 
tries, has been issued by the Comite Interna- 
tional du Bois as follows: 





Exports 
Total ot Sawn 

Exports and Planed 

(Including Softwood 

Column 3) (Including 

Country Cubic Boxboards) 

of Origin— Meters Standards* 
PON dieacseesccidwn 20,761 3,103 
MO. vk. oo does eee 487,040 101,049 
err 1,061,000 155,745 
A Se Se Serer. 1,194,036 145,742 
ere 15,851 2,211 
ME Gucm dane eee ne 112,441 11,225 
ere ee 44,119 4,184 
MS cine th alcd.artratie 243,185 34,445 
Czechoslovakia ..... 80,211 3,046 
ree 134,489 9,711 
Pf rer 63,700 7,684 
ROGUE. 6c cceccees 176,383 24,828 
rare 3,633,216 502,973 


*Official equivalent is 4.672 cubic meters. 


Cubic meter equals 424 board feet, and 
stardard equals 





Canadians Protest Big Gain in 


Furniture Imports 


Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 28.—Increase of furni- 
ture imports from the United States into 
Canada amounting to 160 percent has taken 
place since the reciprocal tariff agreement of 
Jan. 1, 1935, according to a bulletin of the 
Canadian Furniture Manufacturers’ Association. 
It is stated that the increase has been detri- 
mental to the Canadian furniture industry. 
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Distribution of Pacific Northwest and Southern 
Pine Lumber Compared 


The three accompanying graphs, showing the 
distribution of Oregon and Washington lumber 
during the year 1934, were prepared by the 
Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment Station, 
Portland, Ore. One of these indicates, by 
means of a “flow map,” the distribution of Ore- 


it is of minor consequence in the Pacific North- 
west. 


Neither domestic nor foreign distribution 


show marked shifts when compared to 1930 
and 1932 figures. 
the United States and each foreign country took 


Each consuming region of 
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gon-produced lumber; a second portrays in a 
similar manner the distribution of Washington- 
produced lumber. The third chart indicates the 
proportion of apparent lumber consumption in 
each region supplied by the Pacific Northwest 
and the Southern Pine regions (Virginia to 
Texas). 

These charts supplement an earlier report en- 
titled “A Study of Annual Lumber Shipment 
and Market Location,” and published by the 
Oregon State Planning Board, April 1. 


Data compiled by the United States Forest 
Service from canvasses conducted in co-opera- 
tion with the United States Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census, and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, Canada, 
provide the basis for the domestic distribution 
portrayed in these maps. The data for Alaska, 
the United States possessions, and foreign coun- 
tries, are those published by the Pacific Lumber 
Inspection Bureau, Seattle, Wash. No attempt 
has been made to portray the routes by which 
distribution took place. The distribution of 
hardwood lumber has been disregarded because 


about the same proportion of the Pacific North- 
west region production as in the immediately 
preceding years. 

One rather pertinent fact is evident in the 
map portraying the proportion of regional con- 
sumption supplied by the Pacific Northwest. In- 
creases over 1932 in the proportion supplied are 
noted in the South Pacific region (California 
and Nevada), the North Rocky Mountain re- 
gion (Idaho and Montana), and in the Prairie 
States (North Dakota to Kansas). In the first 
two, this indicates a recovery of markets held 
in past years. In the Prairie States, it indi- 
cates an extension of markets apparently sup- 
plied in former years by local production. 


Slight decreases, as compared to 1932, in the 
proportion of. consumption supplied by the 
Pacific Northwest are shown in the South 
Rocky Mountain region (Utah, Colorado, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico), and in the South 
Atlantic States (Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina). 





Foreign Importer Warns 
Against Too High Prices 


Dec. 26.—H. S. Leary, of 
Liverpool timber brokers, 


BALTIMORE, Mp., 
C. Leary & Co.,, 
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stopped here last Tuesday, having come up 
from the South, where he visited many of the 
hardwood mills. He also took in other lumber 
producing sections in the course of a big swing. 
He took occasion to warn the mills not to per- 
mit prices to advance too much. He pointed 
out that a fine grade of oak is being put down 
in the United Kingdom from Poland at $12 
to $15 less than the prices asked for a similar 
grade of American oak, and further advances 
might drive buyers to take Polish and Japanese 
oak. He left for Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston, intending to return to New York and 
thence sail for home. 





To Approve Heavy-duty Fin- 
ishes for Hardwood Floors 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has issued specifications on heavy-duty 
finishes for use on maple, beech and birch 
flooring. To receive the seal of approval of 
the MFMA, such products must first be sub- 
mitted to Foster D. Snell (Inc.) for laboratory 
examination, after which service tests may be 
required. An approved list of products is to 
be issued early in 1937. 
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SOUTHERN PINE DOUGLAS FIR Be 
: * : ; Jash., Dee. 29 — Current quota- ; 
i ills have reported the following average f. 0. b. mill sales prices on ti ag ee mil on Douglas Fir items in ; 
East and west side eee ng, Lumber Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales made poe sod Mg Rin F shipment direct to the ri. 
southern pine to the Southern igiee iia ate asian avails ‘ices for the ade ap r below; and straight-car prices, } 
ie mth Dec, 12-17, but, where prices for this period were not available, price + cal caper co items, are from $1 to $3 ; ] 
month to date have been inserted and starred (*): less: , i e ; 
East West East West East Vertical Grain Flooring 
West Bost ) a Side Side Side Side Side B&btr. C D ' 
se i Standard No. 3 Fencing, No. § Dimension, ee $45.00 $33.00 nee - 
Ficevine, — ee 1x6” Standard Lengths Random Length ; Wet Genta Stestien Bo 
en, s 9 99 9 " . se 
Le ~+¢eee0-¢ 12.92 12.68 2x Ss t. 90% .50 5 
1x3 rift 30 661.98} NO, 117 90.06 enaselane 15.92 16.60| leat <--. 16.76 15.00 | 1x4 .............. $29.59 = $38.08 oye 
B&btr Sht. 64.80 61.98 B&better.. 34.25 3 -5C X6 a eee 1658 16:77 ° SY tne re 32.00 29.0 “4. , 
No. 1 Sht.. oaa'a 75 54.00) No, . 32.81 *31.20]1x6 Cl D8 oy) Oe wee : B& 
No 2 30°75 N 116 Shortl’f & Longl’f. Ceiling $16.00 | No 
NO. 2 eceeVOUels *- Jo. = q : ee ae at 3 23.00 i . . 
1x3 flat grain— B&better.. 40.50 38.00) No, 3 Shiplap and |oxg ||... ya oe SS ence = (908.08 i700 (| No 
#38 38.17| No. . 38.05 36.00 Boards, Standard /[oxs ||| | |° EG.Gs 36.00 | in4 ... ........... 27. 
B&better..*38.98 38.17|N h > *15.19 *13.70 
No. 1 .... 37.13 36.00 Assorted patterns nae Lengths axle ened ee apts Drop Siding, 1x6 
No.2 11.1#25105 25044 og peek oc db | ae 3.72 seer «ees i ; BR: «is. wiccadehie Dae $32.00 $29.00 $22.00 § = 
1x4 rift— we. 2 violas ent ray tas BO. wok ndeunrane 32.00 30.00 — oo 2 
3 Sht. 64.50 63.98 h Finish ct 17.67 17. Timbers, 20 & Under, iplap 
panes gut $460 058] mong ¥-¥ re a | 
No. 2 .... *38.25 | Be better— No. 1 Shortleaf bs 21.00 22.00 $22.00 $24.00 4 Ca: 
1x4 flat grain— Inch thick— . vn Dimenaten Longleaf— No. Donec eee ier Trae 17.00 17.00 | Ba: 
B&better.. 39.57 39.00] § 6 LllllIl 42113 42.50lex4 4x6—8x8 .*27.33 No. 3 l..llI11I] 13!00 13/50 13/50 13.00 
NO. 2 ..-- S745 S7S1iQ crs'oe** Gson 49 68i.. & 14... 26.37 24.78 — : — = Lis 
No. 2 .... 19.14 20.04 1x: 5&10 eae ose ae + STi: 27.38 25.38isnortleaf— ~~ 1 tae Sa to is, 5220 fe ie 
nieques 3.75 *63.25 ' ; 4A BE ons ‘ 24.50 $25.5 25. Ne 
, Standard ste 2x6 3x4&4x4.. 24.93 24.55 | o. $23.00 $23.00 $24.5 ; 
eco Ter teen ee ee ee ee 
_— 4-3 we eeee sosres | 84.25) 58 23.78 23.9613@4x10 . 26.52 *27. 2x8 21.50 22.5 U hy 26 . Bo. 
Babetter..°82.00 se.sTicane’....: oS TE ©7119 /Sa8 5x10--10x10 ae | sai0 23-50 62800 «6Gec0 6feco 62680 foe 
No. 1 ....°26.00 °27.2F]13 ....... pictleana. “ 24.93 23.63/8&4x12.... 32.86 .... | ovis 25.50 25.50 25 anid i 
12 & 14... 24.93 2 5x12--12x12 30.67 *26.25 >” $22: 2x4, 10’. $23. 
4 25.01|°*12--12x12 2x4, 8’, $22; 2x 2 i 
%xt— 31.08 29.29] Casing, Base @ Jamb |i... 26.15 25.01|' Random—No. 2, 2x4, $18; No. 3, $12.50. 
No. 1 _— 7 — Yo. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced : 
No. 1 .... 2 Bé&better, 56.71 52.69/12 30.35 28.42] Railroad Material No. « Timbers ‘ | S 
; 1x4 ...... chee weeatae °° °° 30.48 28.54 1 shorter ané 4 . 
Partition, Standard G&S .... 54.438 54.08]14 ....... an. 57 x10 planks 20 foot and s 8.00 = 2x 
Lengths 1xe@10° 22. «8850 BT50/16 L.2Lt 50.29 655.51 Babotter— txt? BAS ba Rea $18.00 2m 
%x4&6— , [2x12 pat. Se SEIS Up GG BO OSE... i sic ce vnsccwsses 20 “i 
pebetter.. 42.00 40.62] No, 1 Feneina, 10-20 12 & 14... $2.33 30.68lin4 ieaia sooo Sieh, OF be OF Beet... cccsceceee es 19.0 
Ix4 ...... Sian seasite ....... 00% Shame ae sig 19:00 * 
Surfaced Finish, > ree 37.98 39.3 ixi—9 . + 42 41. No. 
20’ —10 ..*40.50 *40.00 No. 
10-20 “Sparta teed" | No.2 shortienr [P<I—10 "05 24000 | pTERN) HARDWOOD 
B&better Boards, 10-30" Dimension 1x6—18 .. .... *47.25 are prevailing quotations f. o. b. ee 
Inch i 37.09 38.9815. 4 3 . -*37.00 *37.00 me on northern hardwoods: | 
Kae wwa 17.65 45.06) y5 e106 40.44 43.89 12 & 14 23.60 19.23]114x6—18 *55.00 ... Wausau 1 No.2 No.3 ; 
eee 936 4618)1"12 «+... 52.31 55.201 16 ‘12 3469 20.35) 7 FAS sel. com com Com 
ToS. ae) ee a aia de | EP aee — ‘ 
rade ‘ii... 56.86 51.68] Ne 2 Fencing & CM 2x6 —— — -+ 50.00 41.00 sos 37:00 15:00 F 
Re aa 02.09 49.06] Standard Lengths |), & 14 19.08 18.39]°%: gr eer 55.00 46.00 36.0 31.00 19.00 sali 
12 -++ 71.30 66.04] 454 -- 18.20 As oo eleva 20.29 18.83];x4—-5 _.. 34.00 35.50 ot ae 60.00 53.00 43.00 = ia 4 ‘an 
5&6/4 thick— 1x6 ...... 19.54 20.34], °, °" or *yeteg or 8 ae es 65.00 58.00 46.00 33. one 
{, 6 .39 58.33 9 ' 20.89 19.53 1x6—18 * o ecee Basswood. 47 00 28.00 19.00 elu 
ts QR BAC No. 2 Shiplap and 12 & 14... 20. 1x6—10 ..*30.00 .... | NEmswood— 68.00 58.00 J pie 
‘eo ene B98 °§o5| Boards, Std. Leth. __ gpeebanee: 20.67 20.40) 5 6—10-20. 38.50 a4 pasta 73.00 63.00 50.00 o0.38 +123 roe 
12 weeeeee sata illa cea win = 76.00 66.00 50.00 30. : 
Shortl’f. 7, | 2x10 | ee 00 60.00 32:00 21.00 
eee 77° ** SETE Beetles & 24... 92.36 91.92  Epseseee 83.00 73. 00 32.00 
Inch eae 17 40.93]1%10 20.42 20.40/15 © Meee or40 31:30 Minster Lath OE aancnee 03:00 98:00 75.00 60.00 11. Sen 
ao Ee 2 99 .93 sachets "ee" On'9R °1'6 > @6eeccs BOs ete meoe 3. q 4 . 
 atites i179 41.25 “spe —* 2181) 9x12 mee a ges . eee 60.00 52.00 36.00 nd .- = i 
is eaten ag 42.41 .28| Longl’f— 21.13 20.221No. coos 4. ++ a better, or 0 
1x5&10 16.17 48.00}1x8 ...... 5300116 ...-22, 22:78 20-70|No. 2 ae ee Se tC Se ce 1 and SHC 
2 osteeees on Neen eee vic: eeenete: Better, $77: or on grades, FAS, $87; No. 1, $67. 5. 
ee No.1 No.2 - 3 6. 
; Com 
HARDWOODS Hyg Maple— Fy) 51:00 43.00 32.00 15.00 ~s 
ti litis. 72.00 56.00 48.00 34.00 17. 1: 
F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF SOUTHERN W (aaa ec ae ae 
ir dri dwoods, nail  . Seeeeeeee 85.00 69. ; 
Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, from r Y preresss oe ae 69.00 58.00 35.00 19. 00 
f sales made during the week ended Dec. 21: ‘ - |, Je ae 95.00 bo +4 66.00 36.00 ne SEL 
0 . White Oak Selects— Soft Elm SE dv cieng 95.00 79. , 1.00 Cc 
Quartered Red Plain Sap Gum Plain White Oa 4/4 45.00 rr a; Sie OE ce ckr eins 115.00 $2.00 Lio et .* o 
i FAS— “Be ge ne | MR: 115 . ° os 
wr, um FAS— 4/4 ..65.75 @67. 00 6/4 .. 49.00 No. 1 $e. a“ tit A 155.00 139.00 118.00 .... tee Cox 
i/4 ease | 4/4 .. 400 | 344 Fe Bude a No.1Com No.2 No.3 
5/4 79 00@76.00 6/4 - -43.00@ 44.00 8/4 v9. 9) ae 39.75 wre run 31.00 et Elm— FAS & Sel Com Com 
3/4 .. 73.75 8/4... 50.00 — ee 8/4 .. 51.00 . : Sort .. 44.00 34.00 24.00 17.00 1 
No. 1 & Sel— No. 1 & Sel— 4/4 ..30.00@35.75 No. 1 & Sel— Cottonwood oo Gieeeeepen 36.00 25.00 ao 13 
' 35.75@38.50 | 4/4 ..29.75@35.00 | 4/4 --30-00@35.75 /4 31.00 | No.1 eae) a aeereeee 47.00 7.00 25.00 ! ra 
4/4 ..35.75@38. 4 v 5/4 .. 4 | ee 23.00 19.00 
5/4 .. 42.25 | 5/4: 32.50 | 674 45.00 No. 1 Com.— 4/4. ya Beeeeeen 47.00 37.00 -00 . 
6/4 43.25 6/4. 30.00 8/4 55.00 8/4 35.00 5/4 .. 24.00 ear 54.00 44.00 30.0 oes 
a g/4. 25.75 oh etic No. 2 Com— | Piatra. 59.00 49.00 35.00 tee 
No. 2 a 17.00 Hr rere tie apes No.1 No.2 No.3 SEE 
Plain Red Gum a 0 @17.25 4/4 .. i. 5/4 ..18.50@21. Sel Com Co Com B 
a, 1/4 ..14.00@17 Qrtd. Red Oak 6/4 21.00 Rock Elm— ras vee 38.00 22.00 17.00 a 
; 67.75 f Sycamore eeereee, 43. . ° D 
ABs 64.00 | Plain Black Gum | No. 1 & Sel— Soft Maple, FAS— me 70.00. 48.00 24.00 19.00 SHO 
No.14&58 4/4 .. 38.25 4/4... 6.00 . 75.00 63.00 29.00 22.0 ¥ 
No. 1 & Sel.— . 7 —_ ’ _, aaa 73.00 41.00 / 
fen No. 1 & Sel No. 1 & Sel, No. 1 & Sel SOf6. ..... ss 85.00 . 6/ 
4/4... $5.00 4/4... 26.25 ye ay 4/4 .. 26.00 | ova 2 0c! 95,00 83.00 46.00 27.00 + 
5/4... . No. 2 oa - Plain Red Oak ie 32.25 ye 3 oe wie anil No. 1 No. 3 = 5 
Qrtd. Sap Gum wera FAs— s Log run, WHND Magnolia —_— ok eee 68.00 57.00 47.00 $1.00 ope Dim 
a 7? Plain Tupelo iy eemanies 82) O74 1 30.00 ie 50.50] Sy oo 0101 18:00 67.00 88.00 39.00 19.00 Boa: 
PE sat oer 78 -- i on = No & Sel | 874 LILLIII 8800 THO S00 42:00 20-00 Flo 
10/4. 48.75 F AS- — P 8/4 .. 77 5/4 .. 4.75 | beeen: 95.00 79.00 73.00 42.00 eee aan 
No. 1& Sel— 4/4... 30.75 No, 1 & Sel— Sett No. 2 Com “~«¢  eeegees. 100.00 84.00 78.00 47.00 . 
14 29.00@ 32.50 No.2Com— __ 1/4 ..28.50@34.00 an sas OS “ weet i | BORO: 148.00 137.00 120.00 ree * 
7 34.00 4/4... 16.50 8/4 .. 45.25 Maple Pecan 5/8 ....++6 oe-0o 640.05 tooe 28.00 ... 
6/4 ..34.00@40.25 | Log run— * aie [erie i Sed OG cc nccees 62.00 51.00 40.00 28.00. - 
g "30.75 @ 37.75 4/4... 20.25 AS, d p ‘ > : . 
75 8/4 .. 60.00 FAS Sel Com Com Com repe 
Box Bas. Plain Poplar No. 1 & Sel, Hackberry — ae 400 5000 43°00 2000 18.50 foo: 
4/4... 46.00 Qrtd. White Oak WHAD— sail _ ens © ME ac sscase 59.00 52.00 46.00 33-08 eet ec. 
— 8/4 .. . a . aoe ° : . ¥ 
Grte. Back Gem aa 5/8 ee | Ce 2 3500 i. 15.00 8/4 ‘eoekke 74.00 60.00 55.00 33.00 20.00 a$x2 
4/4.. 28.00 4/4... 82.50 6/4... 79.25 8/4 . 25.00 . 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 


f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended Dec. 26: 
Flooring 
Edge grain— 38-inch 4-inch 
sr Se Wideiineisieiele io haiea woe ee $72.00 71.00 
SM SMe ak a Jevsin ee lore etal el aeaie a aac 62.00 60.00 
No. > Seika gine, ictiah Gira bora eee Sm 36.00 35.00 
Flat grain— 
_ Pigtaee Siete aale Rhea eee Renta $44.00 $43.00 
RI BE a ora uot icra ave wb ok weet 40.00 37.50 
No. : ers a Giacwietaiararnie aerelene a iiaialecd 28.06 27.00 
Ceiling & Partition 
B&Better No.1 
I eI is sha sw one 54s. hes $32.00 $30.00 
PETCON, TOE cccccecceceses 39.00 36.00 
Boston Partition, #4x4.......... 35.00 33.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6 
No. 117 No. 116 
ee rer ye $37.00 $42.00 
IME ise iaracas sce ie on wis ae minaeo aaneieeae 5.00 39.00 
WE ws cdceeklooweeo aera 28.00 30.00 


Finish, Surfaced, B&better 


4 5 6 8 10 12 
4/4 ...$49.00 $58.00 $52.00 $54.00 $60.00 $78.00 
5/4 ... 65.00 73.00 68.00 68.00 73.00 88.00 


Casing & Base, B&better 


4 5 6 8 
are $53.00 $62.00 $55.00 $56.00 
ee 53.00 62.00 55.00 56.00 

Moldings ™ Discount 
Tinted at SE ANE URGE. .cciicccccicccees 38% 
I Ee. Se acne eee ea eecaaseacens 33% 
Boards = Shiplap 
x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
Boards, S4S, No. $40. 00 $37.00 $41.00 $55.00 
or Shiplap, No. 2. - 23.00 24.00 24.00 28.00 
No. 3.. 18.00 19.50 20.00 20.00 
Dimensions, S48, 16-Foot 
No. 1 No. 2 
DE acacia wikia > se cane ice a ere $28.00 $25.00 
NCTM, irsesis sheraihrw*auvmareietausie acute ete arene 26.00 21.00 
NEM  nciave Gisela calaratetneud alee nratelarace o5 Sa 27.00 23.00 
BIE <i craven ereceraserat dia tqnacenb etalon eiolarea a 30.00 25.00 
MRE is biecdgcmaieae 4 alele orraesiaa 33.00 26.00 
Lath, %x1%, 4-foot 
| ay Breer tte arora ara ee Sor rare $4.25 
BO ire a arateaea as wom relented one eree wie 3.75 





WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine 
Association by members during the period 
Dec. 1 to Dec. 14, inclusive. Averages in- 
clude both direct and wholesale sales, and 


are based on specified items only. Quota- 
tions follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
5/4x8 6/4&8 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & wdr. & war. 
i nearer $50.45 $55.58 = 08 
BP WS 6.50 Os bc lw oan 39.44 43.20 
— s2s— No. 1 No. 2 
See eee Or a Pree $33.10 $22.80 
8/4 Pe Pe ike are eV aad ete Pome $2.57 22.17 
Commons, S2 or 4S No. 2 No. 3 
cf eer ere $24.21 $18.24 
BROS UON):  cricaGmnae'soe ess a5'4 28.70 17.08 
No. 4, 4/4, BT AE 66. 0a 6 eh aeieesiow sce $13.15 
Idaho White Pine 
5-6/4 8 
SpLects, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & wdr 
OE 2: rere $55.44 $80.11 
COURIIty CD Tibbs 6 coc vcciccse 41.71 60.65 


Commons S82 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling Standard 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


ener ere $37.56 $33.93 $21.71 

BRE sow aauee aad 65.02 43.38 25.04 

QWuaiity Clo. 4) TWEE. << ccsevccecses $16.60 

Sugar Pine 

1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8° 

SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— &wadr. wdr. &wdr. 

Gee, TR LR. occce aes $76.00 $76.81 oalaond 

SS 3 Se ee 69.01 65.94 $65.96 

Be. Sciawcesicen 53.62 53.56 50.20 
—, s2s— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

| Serer $44.48 $27.35 $19.35 

6/4 palaces aie Scoheaeieke 43.21 26.70 19.06 

Oe assiecew baiseees 56.30 30.25 19.34 

Larch—Douglas Fir 

Dismension Mo. 1 28 8o.ncccccaccsecvees $21.09 

Dimension No. eee ie 20.02 

Boards, No. S, Mberee a8... eect ce SRT 

Flooring, vert. gr. C&btr. 4” RL...... 49.50 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
report the following prices realized f. o. b. 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 


Dec. 
First Third 
SO. bo ips ewes $70.08 $46.90 


Second 
$63.06 


AMERICAN 





Lumber Markets Continue to 
Strengthen Over Holiday 
Season 


The most noteworthy fact about the 
lumber markets is the almost complete 
absence of any seasonal decline in sales 
volume—and certainly there has been no 
recent easing in prices. 


The softwood markets are still domi- 
nated by the maritime strike that has tied 
up cargo shipments from the West Coast. 
The Atlantic coast has greatly depleted 
its wholesale stocks of fir, and is bring- 
ing in supplies from nearer producing 
regions, particularly New England and 
the Provinces and the Carolinas, and from 
the West Coast and Inland Empire by 
rail. California is buying fir, reluctantly, 
for rail shipment, and pine from its own 
producers. Some New England spruce 
mills have increased their prices further ; 
the northern hemlock list has been marked 
up; and advances in the northern pine 
list are expected. 


West Coast and southern pine mills 
have heavy files of orders, and are averse 
to increasing them. High rail rates to 
markets usually reached by water prevent 
a more widespread adoption of rail ship- 
ping by western mills. Southern pine mills 
have greatly depleted their stocks, and 
as production has been made more diffi- 
cult, especially for small operators, by 
recent rains, the industry is unwilling to 
book too far ahead, even at the top figures 
reached. 


It is becoming evident to more and 
more buyers, however, that the strike 
would not have so serious an effect on 
the softwood markets at this season, were 
it not for the depletion of retail stocks by 
an active year’s trade, continued heavy 
consumption even during the winter, and 
the necessity of making provision for 
what is expected to be a banner year in 
home construction. 


Hardwood demand continues active, 
and the scarcity of many items is caus- 
ing further mark-ups in prices. Curtail- 
ment of logging, enforced by rains, has 
been reported from some sections of the 
South. Many mills are therefore refusing 
to accept additional business beyond their 
ability to ship in a few weeks—partly be- 
cause of low and broken assortments, and 
partly because of the upward trend of the 
market. The gums have been steadily 
advancing, and a sharp mark-up in white 
oak is predicted. Many domestic users 
are becoming very eager to assure them- 
selves of supplies. Foreign markets, which 
have been relying largely on other pro- 
ducing countries, are now finding stocks 
there quite depleted, and, while making 
the usual complaints about prices, are 
taking a much more active interest in 
American woods. 


LUMBERMAN 





5| 
OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. logical points of 
origin—Memphis and Johnson City, Tenn., 
and Alexandria, La. 


eh Hale” & 3x2” %x1%” 


Clr. qtd. wht.. $65.00 $52.00 
Cir.. ata. red.... +BP 00 58.00 5.00 2.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 64.00 51.00 55.00 47.00 
Sel. qtd. red.... 62.00 51.00 50.00 47.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 74.00 58.00 58.00 43.00 
Clr. pln. red.... 64.00 55.00 53.00 45.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 63.00 50.00 47.00 42.00 
Sel. pln. red.... 62.00 52.00 42.00 42.00 
No. 1 com. wht . 52.00 42.00 40.00 32.00 
No. 1 com. red.. 51.00 42.00 37.00 33.00 
O.. 2 COM .6 00.6 30.00 25.0 24.00 20.00 
4%x2” W%xlle” x2 
Clr. GUE. Wiles cicicciceccs $72.00 $70.00 $85.00 
Ce, Gis DONG s ccc cv wee 70.00 70.0 75. 
Gl. GOG., WHE. iackcccc cs 63.00 58.00 60.00 
ee ee ee 63.00 60.00 56.00 
3 a a 66.00 64.00 66.00 
CA, BONE, DOWe.bsw be waierws 62.00 59.00 58.00 
Ok. BIR Wiikhic ccc ccew cus 58.00 57.00 56.00 
ee 56.00 55.00 55.00 
PO. 1 COM, WE... c6500 51.00 48.00 47.00 
WO; 2 COM. POO x.6:0.0020% 50.00 48.00 46.00 
PGs. B COiek. 666600 wa cese 24.00 22.00 Sere! 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
¥- com aor $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and 

ne 


Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by te to the above the following differ- 
entials ured on Memphis origin: For 


#-inch anak. $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 
fs-inch, $3.50. 


WESTERN RED CEDAR 





Seattle, Wash., Dec. 26.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 

Beveled Siding, 42-inch 
Clear a “a 
ee a ra ae $26.00 $24.00 $21.00 
lS Re eee 31.00 27.00 24.00 
CHO, ie hele ems aiew 32.00 28. 00 25.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding, 44-inch 

I cg ons corse ap Sine Re Rate Ge cleat $49.00 
PI ash eax 'o, a acisp aon Sosa eect ce lorcet 55.00 
RNIN assis Sedat Sica, We tiie easahioh a nc lao aicectonnieel me 65.00 


Finish, B&better, S2 or 48, 6-16’ 
S2S or S4S 
or Rough 


EPRI LT eT PTR PR fen we eee $55.00 
I OSrctatuiehs earerete Se Giacs Biko IOS ain alate 60.00 
ME, Yas hasineis: ai Acasa acetic one Giweeealo awrgie eto 67.00 
MME racic (brs avn Acs: Ka tacees) waste bolo (d(ara ne eum weerelne 79.00 
DUIS hie ohn whale ios aheielens nia eee ahi aan 84.00 
RN asked asa alia aoe) eling Oia Fine, Re we em a 89.00 
ee aPacrinicpilsy Bris ria opie a ea ra abies c-taterraua iw ania at aeee ae 99.00 

NS Sota Set ae Sie cheer tre 104.00 

Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-16’ 

SMe Sao e knee Na aes yearn en nee 4.00 
PET tees ewe aeeic eta e kee oak ane eae 38.00 


Discount on Mouldings 6- 
Series 8000— 


20’, Odd Lengths 


eS Se | 64% 
Eisele We OO. GVOT iii ke cis ieneeenas 55% 
Series 7000— 
ECT IE Gi oe oon 0 ss 06 4 0.0 0'e wien o res 64% 
SCR Oe GAO win nis ok 0x0 coe Rauenes 59% 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 16’ 
100 lin. a7 
TI -Siuleige divi leh ae ie er aie eae ww al Sele ale $0. 
BS ccacawisa sw aia i au eos iio eae iw ee tov eh ano 37 
Se . wsisstccn seo Oke ae Mike ee win eevee .50 





WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are prices f. o. b. delivery points 
in Wisconsin: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards S18 or S1S1E: 


8 10, 12&14 16 6 to 16 
BE © oct cuan $31.50 $32.50 $34.50 $32.50 
oe ee 32.00 33.00 34.50 33.00 
 ) er 33.00 34.00 35.50 34.00 
BRI) sx. c:0s ccc 34.50 35.50 37.00 35.50 
BEES niocictcns 35.50 36.50 38.00 36.50 


For D&M, plain shiplap or S4S add 25 cents; 
for drop siding, ceiling, fancy shiplap, add 
$2.75. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E, or S48: 


8 10,12&14 16 18&20 
ner $33.50 $33.50 $34.50 $36.50 
 e gtpehatss 32.50 32.50 33.50 36.50 
enebeten 33.50 33.50 34.50 36.50 
Bee 34.50 35.50 36.50 38.50 
BU ie cttenal 35.50 36.50 37.50 38.50 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 24.—-Average prices of 
logs are as follows 


Fir: No. 1, $20- -22; No. 2, $15-16; No. 3, 
10-11. 
— Shingle logs, $13-14; lumber logs, 


$20-2 
Tsatiesh: No. 2@3, $9.00-9.50. 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








COL. JAMES D. HENDERSON, 70, president 
and general manager of the Bagdad (Fla.) 
Land & Lumber Co., died in his home at 
Bagdad, Dec. 16, after a brief illness. He was 
a member of a family which for many years 
was interested in lumber, naval stores, and 
the mercantile business. Col. Henderson was 
the son of Lafayette and Jane Henderson. He 
graduated trom Harvard University, and for 
a few years was in business at ‘rroy, Ala. 
In 1902 he organized the Henderson Lumber 
Co. at Seabrignt, Ala., acquired large timber- 
land holdings, and started the operation of 
a sawmill at Sanford, Ala. Associated with 
him in this enterprise was the late George 
O. Waits, who remained his close friend 
throughout his life. Other men interested in 
the venture were the late J. C. and Fox Hen- 
derson, and Trammell E. Henderson, all rela- 
tives of Col. Henderson. During 1912, the 
organization acquired a large lumber plant 
at Caryville, and two years later bought ex- 
tensive timber holdings at Tuscaloosa. Col, 
Waits was president and resident manager ot 
the Caryville plant, and Col. Henderson was 
in charge at Tuscaloosa. In 1919, the Hen- 
derson-Waits interests bought controlling 
stock in the Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., one 
of the oldest sawmill concerns in the South. 
Three sons and three daughters survive. 


WILLIAM H. FALCONBURY, 61, president 
of the San Joaquin Lumber Co., Stockton, 
Calif., died Dec. 16 in his home after an 
illness of three weeks. He engaged in the 
lumber industry first in OKlanoma, and in 
190i went to California. Mr. Falconbury be- 
came manager ot several lumber companies 
in the district of Coalinga, Calif., and later 
Was promoted to the managership of aftiliated 
concerns in Oakland and San _ Francisco. 
Later he went to Modesto as manager of a 
line of lumber companies in that territory. 
About fifteen years ago, Mr. Falconbury 
moved to Stockton where he organized his 
own company. It later merged with the San 
Joaquin Lumber Co. which he headed. He 
Was a member of several fraternal organiza- 
tions. Surviving are his widow, and two 
daughters. 


CHARLES BOYD WOODRUFF, 86, founder 
of the Woodruff Lumber Co., Duluth, Minn., 
died Dec. 23 in Tryon, N. C. Mr. Woodrutt 
was born in Detroit, Mich., and went to 
Duluth in 1884, where he became associated 
with the Barnhart Lumber Co. After two 
years with this firm, he started his own 
company and did business as C. B. Woodruff 
until 1905, when the concern was incorpor- 
ated under its present name. He was presi- 
dent until his death. Upon his retirement 
trom active business ten years ago, Mr. 
Woodruff moved to Tryon to make his home. 
A nephew, Arthur W. King, vice president ot 
the Woodrutt Lumber Co., survives. 


LYNDE PALMER, 81, associated with the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. for the last 
torty-seven years, died at his home in Platts- 
burg, N. Y., recently. In 1900, after spending 
ten years in Yakima, Tacoma, and other 
cities of the Pacific Northwest, Mr. Palmer 
opened an office in New York where he rep- 
resented many West Coast lumber interests. 
During the World War, Mr. Palmer repre- 
sented the Douglas Fir industry in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Gov loraasent reports showed that 
his office handled for the United States and 
its allies a major part of the 642,637,000 feet 
of lumber bought in ten months for the navy, 
army, and air departments, 


ARTHUR E. ECKARDT, 73, general man- 
ager of the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
Toronto, with which he was connected for 
thirty-six years, died Dec. 19. He was one 
of the founders and a past president of the 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Toronto, was interested in organizing the 
Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and at one time was on the board of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. He was 
a charter member and the first chairman of 
the Lumbermens Credit Bureau of Toronto. 
Surviving are his widow, two sons and two 
daughters. 


LYNN H. MILLER, 57, well known Pacific 
Northwest lumberman, died in Tucson, Ariz., 
Dec. 11. Born in Greenwood, Wis., Mr. Miller 
went to Chehalis, Wash., in 1896, and be- 
came associated with the H. J. Miller Lumber 
Co. A few years later, he organized the 
Chehalis Lumber Co. For several years he 
operated a mill that he built at Kerriston, 
Wash. Mr. Miller was popular in the lumber 
fraternity, and was an active member of 
the Hoo-Hoo organization. He leaves his 
widow, a son, and two daughters. 





LOUIS COHEN, 57, president of the Samuel 
Cohen Co., Denver, Colo., died at his home 
recently, a month after his wife’s death. He 
was in failing health for many months, and 
became seriously ill when his wife passed 


away, while both were at the Mayo Brothers 
clinic in Rochester, Minn. His father, Samuel 
Cohen who founded the lumber firm, was an 
early settler and leading merchant of Fair- 
play, Colo., before’ the family moved to 
Denver. Two sisters and two brothers 
survive. 


CHARLES H. BAILEY, 81, father of Horace 
W. Bailey, head of the Bailey & Delano Lum- 
ber Co., Boston, died Dec. 7 from injuries re- 
ceived when struck by an automobile in 
Walterboro, S. C. Mr. Bailey had lived in 
Milo, Maine, since retiring ten years ago 
from farming and lumbering pursuits. He was 
en route with his son to St. Petersburg, Fla., 
where he was to spend the winter with a 
daughter, at the time of his death. Two sons 
and four daughters are left. 


HALL HAGEMEYER, 55, president of the 
Hagemeyer Lumber Co. (Inc.), Cincinnati, 
Ohio, died suddenly Dec. 19. He had been a 
vice president and sales manager of one of 
the departments of the M. B. Farrin Lumber 
Co., Cincinnati, for several years, until he 
resigned two years ago when the Hagemeyer 
Lumber Co. (Inc.) was organized. He is 
survived by his widow, and several brothers, 
two of whom are Bartlett and Cliff Hage- 
meyer, executives of the lumber firm. 


DAVID DWORSKY, 55, treasurer of the 
Twin City Hardwood Lumber Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., passed away recently in California 
where he was spending the winter. He was 
associated with various lumber companies 
previous to making his last connection. Mr. 
Dworsky served as president of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association one year, 
and was a 32nd degree Mason. His widow, 
three sons and a daughter survive. 


LEO R. LIPPMAN, 61, president of the 
Chicago Standard Lumber Co., hicago, for 
the last twenty years, died at his home Dec. 
18. Previous to his final position, Mr. Lipp- 
man was yard manager of the Joseph Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago. His son, David, is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Chicago Standard. Mr. 
Lippman was active in Masonry. Besides his 
son, he is survived by his widow and two 
daughters. 


L. O. ROHRER, 75, pioneer lumberman of 
Clintonville, Wis., passed away at his home, 
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Dec. 13. He retired from active business 
a few years ago when he sold the lumber 
mill started by his father in 1862 to his 
brother, David J. Rohrer, who operates it 
under his name now. Mr. Rohrer was a 
Mason for forty-six years. His widow, a 
daughter, two sons and a brother are left. 


CLARENCE M. SMITH, 57, manager since 
1912 of a retail lumber business started by 
his father, George Smith, at Aylmer, Ont., 
passed away suddenly at his home Dec. 11. He 
entered the lumber and planing mill business 
with his father when a young man, and had 
managed the business since his father’s death. 
His widow, three sons and three daughters 
survive. 


ROBERT H. LEE, 76, president of the 
Parr Lumber Co., St. Johns, Mich., died at 
his desk, Dec. 10, of an heart attack. Mr. 
Lee had been actively associated with the 
Parr Lumber Co. since its organization about 
thirty years ago. Two of his sons, Roland 
and Raymond, were connected with the busi- 
ness. He leaves his widow and three sons. 


WILLIAM JAMES DUNNAM, 55, general 
manager of the Foster Lumber Co., Fostoria, 
Tex., for eleven years and connected with the 
company for thirty-five years, died Dec. 15 
in his home. He was, also, a director of the 
Trinity River Lumber Co. of Houston. Mr. 
Dunnam is survived by his widow, a _ son, 
three sisters and three brothers. 


L. G. ANDERSON, 57, member of a promi- 
nent lumber family in Franklin, Ohio, died 
Dee. 16 in a Dayton, Ohio, hospital. For the 
last eighteen years, Mr. Anderson had been 
in the wholesale lumber business at Dayton. 
He is survived by his mother, a daughter and 
two sons. 


CHARLES C. MORGAN, 59, president of the 
C. W. Hull Co., Omaha, Nebr., died suddenly 
Dec. 18 at his home. Mr. Morgan had served 
his firm since 1903, becoming its head in 1933. 
His widow and three daughters are survivors. 


WILLIAM J. DIMOCK, Newton, Mass., rep- 
resentative of Taylor & Crate (Inc.), Buffalo, 
in New England, died suddenly Dec. 20 at 
Deland, Fila. His widow and two _ sons 
survive. 


O. G. GRIMES, 41, San Joaquin Valley sales- 
man for the Pacific Lumber Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., for sixteen years, died at his 
home in Fresno, Calif., Dec. 


EDWIN B. DICKEY, 67, a foreman with the 
A. G. Sharp Lumber Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
for fifteen years, died suddenly, Dec. 7. Sur- 
viving are his widow and two sons. 


News From Lumber Centers 


(Continued from page 44) 
but a strong demand for shed stock per- 
sists. Eastern retail yards are believed to 
be short of stock. 

CALIFORNIA—Buying is believed to be 
slowing up, for buyers fear being caught 
with a lot of high-priced rail lumber 

WESTERN RED CEDAR—A strong de- 
mand and shortage of logs have caused 
manufacturers to advance price as of Dec. 
15 by $2 to $3 for bevel siding and clear 
bungalow items, and an average of $5 to 
$7 for B& better finish. 

SHINGLES—The market is brisk, with 
prices on No. 1 and No. 2 5 to 10 cents 


higher. The big middle west line yards are 
buying, and California too is in the mar- 
Ket. Production continues limited, and 


shingle logs are scare. 


LOGS—Supplies of all kinds of logs are 
growing smaller, and advances of from $1 to 
$1.50 are imminent. A fair supply of big 
clear fir logs is still available, but small 
logs are scarce. Hemlock is being bought 
up by the pulp mills. First class cedar 
shingle and lumber logs are scarce. Cedar 
has sold as high as $16 and $24. 


Louisville, Ky. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Demand is 
keen, and there was no holiday let-up. Due 
to scarcity of dry stocks, and bad logging 
conditions, prices are strong. Some com- 
panies took their salesmen off the road in 
mid December or earlier. Salesmen for other 
concerns have to get prices ‘by wire from the 
office on every sale. It is strictly a sellers’ 
market. Quotations, at mill, are: Red oak, 
plain, FAS, $55, and common, $35; white oak, 
plain, $70 and $37; red gum, quartered, $75 
and $42; plain red, $75 and $38; sap, $45 and 
$36; quartered tupelo and black gum, $42 and 
$32; plain tupelo or black, $40 and $30. 


Shreveport, La. 


Due especially to the increasing demand 
for and to depletion of mill stocks of south- 
ern pine and hardwoods, prices continue to 
advance. So great has been the demand that 
some mills recently have been unwilling to 
take on more orders. Some hardwood species, 
especially gum, are scarce, there being little 
dry stock. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
Dec. 19, 1936, totaled 1,468,443 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 70,016 cars (an increase of 
3,695 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended Dec. 5); grain, 69,670 cars; livestock, 
31,545 cars; coal, 333,103 cars; ore, 17,359 cars; 
coke, 22,515 cars; merchandise, 330,732 cars, 
and miscellaneous, 593,503 cars. The total load- 
ings for the two weeks ended Dec. 19 show an 
increase of 43,502 cars above the amount for 
the two weeks ended Dec. 5. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 26.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 





Royals: 

1-24” 4/2 eeveceoosenssecesensser ene 

De le cececmcncdomemenen cccccee 240—2.50 

DO <eicsrrwnrrcenes veweveennctene Bee 

Perfections: 

1-18" 6/2 SE ee err eeeeee se - $2.90—3.00 

2-18” 6/2 we di dctdai ania selene aeatele 1851.90 

Cea BEE cvcescoovees cocccccccee 1.40—1.45 
4 


he  : Se ere re $2.80—2.90 
ll TF Brrr racy 1.85—1.90 
Be DES evevta cd scecadwmaneeesadc 1.30— 
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